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2% trillion tons of coal still lie sleeping—that’s about _of coal into electric power. Bituminous coal is now the 











40% of all the coal known to exist in the world! biggest single source of electricit in the United States. " 
One acre in every seven contains coal Amazing productivity of U. S. mines 


Except for soil, there is more coal in the United States To supply this coal economically and dependably, 
than any other natural resource. About 425 thousand America has developed the most highly mechanized 


square miles—one acre in every seven—contain coal. and productive coal industry in the world. The aver- 
Coal represents more than 90% of all our fuel resources age American miner can turn out 3 to 4 times more 
... known petroleum reserves account for only about coal every day than the world’s next most efficient 
7%... natural gas, less than 1%. miner. That’s why—now and for the future, too— 


i i ] sh ds. 
Coal can replace liquid fuels America can count on having all the coal she nee 


America consumes all fuels at a tremendous rate. Right 
now petroleum fuels are being used faster than new 
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Combining CRAYOLA® and 
ARTISTA® Tempera or 
Water Colors 








In Tempola-Craft the design is 
drawn with crayoua Crayon, 
then a wash of artista Tem- 
pera or Water Colors is brushed 
on the background. For protec- 
tion a final glaze of shellac or 
liquid wax is recommended. Pic- 
tured are items of paper, card- 
board, unglazed pottery and un- 
finished wood. 


FREE Tempola-Craft booklet on 
request. Write Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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HAT a difference a summer 

W makes! Have you ever wondered 
how it would be to be transported bodily 
from one world to another? Have you 
considered the possibilities of visiting 
another realm and then taking out citi- 
zenship papers? That is precisely what 
has happened to us within the past few 
months. And how exciting it has been! 
There has been a new language to learn, 
one that was completely foreign and 
meaningless. There have been deadlines 
to meet. There have been extracurricular 
activities. No, extracurricular activities 
are not confined to schools; we have them 
too. And then there was that first day 
of school and a certain feeling of nostal- 
gia which was stronger than we cared to 
admit. What is it about school rooms 
and students that gets into our blood 
and sticks? But there was too much to 
be done to waste time reminiscing and 
wondering about such things. So now we 
are working with the teachers of Ten- 
nessee in a little different capacity. As 
a matter of fact, just for the record, we 
are working for the teachers of Tennessee. 
Our purpose is to do the best job possible. 
Please, write and offer suggestions, stories, 
gripes, or anything else that’s on your 
mind. We'll be happy to hear from you. 


activity this month. The calendar 
is practically written in red. There's 
American Education Week, a _ whole 
week set aside to honor our schools, in- 
form people about them, and _ invite 
visitors to them. Armistice Day seems a 
bit hard to grasp perhaps for some of 
the younger ones. They have not known 
a real armistice yet. What would one be 
like? What can we do to achieve it? 
Thanksgiving Day is more understand- 
able. All of us know about the Pilgrims, 
like the one featured on our cover. We've 
heard the story of the Mayflower and the 
hardships that were suffered in the New 
World. We know that hundreds died 
from starvation and disease. We also 
know that the Pilgrims had faith enough 
to give thanks for the blessings they had 
received. This story will never grow old. 
We need not apologize for repeating it 
year after year. 

What have you read recently? We 
don’t mean what education textbook, or 
professional journal, or scientific report. 
November is also the month for celebrat- 
ing Book Week. The theme for the week 
is “Reading is Fun,” and all over the 
nation teachers and librarians will be 
trying to convince students that this is 
true. Do you believe it? 


S CHOOL rooms must be buzzing with 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians 
accept the invitation 


“Beba Coca-Cola” 


On the beach at Rio, in the shadow of 
famous Sugar Loaf Mountain, Coca-Cola 
is part of the Brazilian scene—just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people gather 
in the U. S. A. Around the world, 
Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment... 
welcome refreshment. It brings the friend- 
liness of the States to good neighbors 
everywhere ...is the favorite of all who 
play refreshed or work refreshed. 


DRINK 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Our Singing World 


PITTS ’ GLENN . WATTERS 
RECORD ALBUMS 


For Kindergarten through Grade 6. Albums of songs 
taken from “Our Singing World” to use as models 
for interpretation, tempo and enunciation. Accom- 
paniments by piano, organ, celeste, or strings enrich 
the performance. In the rhythm sections piano se- 
lections follow many of the songs to give children 
an opportunity for rhythmic expression. One Kinder- 
garten album; two albums each, grades 1, 2, 3; one 
album each, grades 4, 5, 6. 


ADOPTED ON THE MULTIPLE LIST... 


Songbooks for grades 1-6. Beautiful illustrations! Gay 
lilting songs! A natural approach to all phases of 
musical expression throughout, bringing out an in- 
herent musical response in children. Manuals 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 

















Form J ready January 1953 


Now testing a Forms K, L, M, N to follow 


This latest edition, four years a-building, makes available four new 


secon d g enera ti OP . as batteries—new in content, new in organization with new co-authorship. 
Norms are based on the most extensive, systematic standardization 


program ever conducted for an achievement battery. 


STAN FO a D * Content reflecting present-day emphases in the various subject 
195 3 matter areas 

V T * Simplified, completely objective scoring 
AC H I . 4 M : N * The most representative national norms available for any achieve- 


ment battery, including both grade norms and percentile norms 
TE ST ¢ Simple, clear directions for administering 
* Attractive format contributing to satisfaction in use 








by TRUMAN L. KELLEY STANFORD has been the standard in achievement testing for over 
30 years. Write now for full information and pre-publication Speci- 
men Sets of new Form J. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


441 W. Peachtree St., N. E. Nath Gullett, Manager 
GILES M. RUCH Atlanta 3 Cecil James, Representative 
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An Jnvitation 


We invite you to visit our new and modern Display Room 


We have on display many popular and effective Teaching 
Aids - Carefully selected as to quality and suitability of 
the product for school use. 


116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
Telephone—6-1464 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


This is the one week when special efforts are made 
to show our schools to the public. We like to show new 
buildings, new equipment, new books, and other fine 
improvements which have been made in many, many 
schools. People are interested in these improvements. 
They are also interested to know whether or not their 
children are receiving better instruction. We believe 
that they are, and, if there is any way to get this over to 
the people, it should be done. 


“Children in Today’s World” is an interesting and time- 
ly topic for American Education Week. We live in the 
greatest country in the world. America is great because 
of her natural resources and the native ability and edu- 
cation of her people. But we are a part of the world 
today, and the world picture is complicated. 


We live in a land of freedom—religious freedom, free- 
dom of speech, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear. We live in a land of privileges and opportunities. 
We talk a lot about these freedoms, privileges, and op- 
portunities. We are proud of our struggle throughout 
the centuries to achieve them. But do we think enough 
about the responsibilities which must go along with these 
rights and privileges? Do we take proper note of the fact 
that there are those countries which would destroy all 
these wonderful blessings which are ours? 


The fact that there are countries with different ideals 
and ideas from our own; the fact that some of these 
countries would destroy the ideology which we have built 
up over the years does complicate the world picture. The 
many countries which believe as we do are looking 
to us for leadership in the battle against tyranny. The 
mission of our time is to save freedom from the forces 
which would destroy it, cancel all human rights, and en- 
slave the world. We must not take our freedom, our 
rights and our privileges for granted. 


If we are to meet the responsibilities which face us, 
we must use every resource at our command. One of the 
greatest resources is our school system. We must 
strengthen our schools for the task of teaching all our 
people the meaning of Americanism. Our people cannot 
defend our heritage with military strength alone. We 
must depend upon a better educated, a better trained 
people. Today’s children will have to face the world 
problems tomorrow. Just how well these problems will 
be solved will depend upon our schools today. 


American Education Week may present the opportu- 
nity to point out to the parents and friends of the schools 
the progress that has been made, the responsibilities 
resting upon the schools, and the tremendous problems 
facing the schools. As a teaching profession, it is our job 
to inform the people concerning their schools. Let us 
do our best. 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Just how ethical are we as individuals or as a profes- 
sion? Perhaps there are always a few glaring examples 
of unethical people in every profession, but the general 
run of teachers must judge themselves. Have you read 
the Code of Ethics of your association? Have you 
evaluated yourself to see just how well you measure up? 

Let us think about a few statements in the Code. “I 
will at all times be just, courteous, and professional in 
all my relations with pupils. . . .” Do you live up to 
that or are you likely to be sarcastic, discourteous, and 
illtempered? Boys and girls are human beings and 
should be treated as such. There is little excuse for 
the teacher to embarrass or humiliate a child. 

“I accept the obligation of making my school a living 
example of a democratic institution. . . .”. What is your 
school—your schoolroom like? Do children have free- 
dom of expression and action? Do they take part in 
planning? Do you follow democratic procedures in the 
activities of your school? Of course, there are decisions 
which have to be made by the teacher or the administra- 
tion and there is no necessity for pampering the pupils. 
However, the best situation is one in which principals, 
teachers, pupils and parents plan together and work 
together. 

“I will, in all relations with other members of my 
profession, practice honesty and integrity.” How do 
you rate on this? Do you cooperate with other teachers? 
Do you do your share of the work? Do you treat your 
colleagues fairly and kindly? The best situation is one 
where all superintendents, principals, supervisors, at- 
tendance teachers, teachers—all school personnel—co- 
operate and work hand in hand for the best possible 
schools. 

Copies of the Code of Ethics are distributed to all 
teachers every year. Read your copy carefully. Study it. 
Apply it to your own daily work. Most of you will rate 
high. If you find some weaknesses, perhaps you will 
make improvements. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


January 10-11 are important dates. On these two days 
the Representative Assembly meets in Nashville. The 
Assembly, the policy-making body of your Association, 
will adopt a plan of work for the year, elect officers, 
and make reports at this meeting. 

It is important that every local association have its 
full quota of delegates—one for each twenty-five mem- 
bers and major fraction thereof. Select these delegates 
and send in their names so that information may reach 
them in time for study before the January meeting. 

Active participation on the part of all members will 
give us a stronger and greater state association. 








The School and The Future of Mankind 


DUCATION is a weapon of 
progress, one of the weapons of 


human evolution.” With these 
words a contemporary French 
scientist, Du Nouy, places the 


schools in the vanguard of forces that 
society wields to carve out the fu- 
ture. A few men of great wisdom 
through the ages have voiced the 
same thought. But only recently 
has the idea that men can deliberate- 
ly use education to shape human 
destiny had much effect on the 
program of our schools. Despite 
the preaching of Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and Quintilian that the peo- 
ple must consciously use education 
to bring about the prosperous, 
peaceful, and just state of affairs 
desired, little headway was made 
during ancient and medieval times. 

Martin Luther led the Reforma- 
tion with a clear vision of the role 
that schools could play in social re- 
construction. Although much of 
what Luther had to say was colored 
by his religious views, he was an 
early leader in advocating the es- 
tablishment of public education for 
the improvement of the society of his 
time. Among his many utterances 
on the matter, the following are 
clearly in agreement with Du Nouy’s 


concept. Luther said in his Letter 
to the Councilmen of German 
Cities: 

“.. . it will be the duty of the 


mayors and council to exercise the 
greatest care over the young... 
the highest welfare, safety, and 
power of a city consists in able, 
learned, wise, upright, cultivated 
citizens, who can secure, preserve, 
and utilize every treasure and ad- 
vantage. 

*... In all the world, even among 
the heathen, schoolmasters and 
teachers have been found necessary 
where a nation was to be elevated 


“Since . . . a city must have well- 
trained people 7 . we must not 
wait till they grow up of themselves 
. . . Therefore, we must see to it, 
and spare no trouble and expense 
to educate and form them  our- 
selves. 


8 


. Still, for the establishment of 
the best schools everywhere, both 
for the boys and girls, this consider- 
ation is of itself sufficient; namely, 
that society, for the maintenance of 
civil order and the proper regulation 
of the household, needs accom- 
plished and well-trained men and 


” 


women... 


Knowledge Governs Ignorance 


The founding fathers of our 
United States of America emphasized 
the same truth. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and a host of patriots agreed 
with Madison when he said: “A 
satisfactory plan for primary educa- 
tion is certainly a vital desideratum 
in our republic. A popular govern- 
ment without popular information 
or the means of acquiring it is but a 
prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or 
perhaps, both. Knowledge will for- 
ever govern ignorance; and a people 
who mean to be their own govern- 
ment must arm themselves with the 
power which knowledge gives.” 

The story of America’s progress 
toward its present place of leader- 
ship among the nations of the free 
world is in essence the story of the 
manner in which public schools 
were made the chosen instrument 
for achieving the “American Dream.” 
Obviously, we inherited a rich con- 
tinent; our early settlers possessed 
high ideals and the determination to 
match them; and we created insti- 
tutions which freed men to perform 
great tasks. But steadily over the 
past 200 years we have put more 
and more stress on public education 
as the keystone in the arch of Ameri- 
can success. 

Within this period of two cen- 
turies we have come through the 
“industrial revolution” and entered 
the “power age.” These shifts in 
technology have resulted from the 
growth of science. One of the ideas 
emerging from science and _tech- 
nology is the concept of change. 
This is an exceedingly new concept. 
Throughout the long prehistory and 
history of man, so little change was 
observable from generation to gen- 
eration that our ancestors conceived 


PAUL R. HANNA 


Professor of Education 
Stanford University 


of life as changeless. But with the 
opening of the “Great Frontier” by 
Columbus and the advances in 
science and technics which followed, 
men began to note differences that 
suggested to their minds the possi- 
bility that change was the universal 
characteristic of life. 


Changing Idea of Change 


The concept of change itself has 
gone through a series of changes. 
Change was at one time considered 
to be the unfolding of a prede- 
termined plan which man was not 
destined to preview or to influence. 
At another time, change was recog- 
nized to be multiple in its possi- 
bility: At any moment in a man’s 
life, the number of directions into 
which change might lead were not 
one, but many; the specific direction 
into which change actually did lead 
was dependent upon chance. 

More recently men have come to 
see that the human will and action 
have a great deal to do with subse- 
quent events. As man stands facing 
numerous paths to the future, he 
may speculate about and weigh the 
relative value of moving in each of 
the possible directions, choose the 
most desirable one, then act so as 
to bring it about. The same is true 
for men as for a community: the 
group may wish to change some in- 
tolerable condition; the group is 
aware that several possible solutions 
are at hand and they choose; having 
chosen, the group then acts to ac- 
complish the desired end. 

In these notions of change, one 
point is most significant. In con- 
trast to the earlier belief that change 
was single in direction and _pre- 
determined, or plural but wholly 
subject to chance, the more recent 
notion places change within the 
power of human choice and control. 
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This subjection of change to human 
will, this human shaping of the fu- 
ture, is of greatest significance to 
education, as we shall demonstrate. 


Education has taken its cue from 
the notion of change prevailing in a 
culture at any given time. There 
are three clearly observable goals 
of education that are associated 
with one or another of the concepts 
of change. In a static community, 
where change is not recognized, 
the educational job is that of pass- 
ing on the cultural heritage. This 
concept is based on the belief that 
all possible problems have been met 
and solved by our ancestors, and 
we can accept their solutions with- 
out question. This cultural-heritage 
goal is justified on the assumption 
that the best preparation for to- 
morrow can be had in a knowledge 
of the problems and their solutions 
from a yesterday which is no differ- 
ent from today or tomorrow. This 
goal for the schools works admirably 
when change from yesterday to 
tomorrow is so slight as not to 
affect the main current of human 
thought and action. 


Learning to Adjust 


With the acceleration of change 
accompanying the age of geographic 
exploration and power technology, 
the objective of education has 
shifted to preparation for adjust- 
ment to change. If tomorrow brings 
new conditions for which yester- 
day’s solutions are not wholly ap- 
propriate, then the individual and 
the group need to be taught how to 
meet and adjust to change, how to 
solve problems. Education during 
the first half of the twentieth century 
has given its greatest attention to 
developing this problem-solving 
ability in the individual and the 
group as the surest way of preparing 
to meet the unpredictable changes 
of the future. This concept of pre- 
paring people to adjust to change 
has probably affected educational 
thought and practice in our lifetime 
more than any other one idea. 

It must be noted in passing that 
this adjustment-to-change objective 
of the school has not replaced the 
earlier cultural-heritage objective. 
Only a fool would contend that 
nothing in the tomorrow will have 
roots in or relation to the yesterday; 
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history is a continuum and a knowl- 
edge of the past is highly pertinent 
and useful in facing today and to- 
morrow. This second objective of 
adjustment to change takes _ its 
rightful place alongside the older 
objective in the school of today. 


Learning to Direct Change 


A third objective for the school 
is emerging, which is directly re- 
lated to the third notion of change: 
Society can choose among the pos- 
sible changes to come and _ thus 
shape the future. One of the weap- 
ons it has at hand is the school. In 
short, education may be used by 
society to shape society, to direct 
change toward desired goals. 

Illustrations from recent history 
are abundant. Denmark wished to 
make its agricultural practices at 
home and the marketing of its agri- 
cultural products abroad so efficient 
that prosperity would be assured for 
the nation. Under the leadership of 
Grundtvig, the Danish Folk Schools 
initiated an educational rebirth. 
Within two generations the Danish 
people have moved up to the top 
in the economic rank in standards 











of living. Clearly the Danish schools 
have earned the credit for having 
helped to bring these changes about. 

Mexico offers another interesting 
example. A generation ago the Mexi- 
can people, determined to improve 
the conditions of the rural Indian 
population, organized cultural mis- 
sions. These missions or teams of 
educators moved into rural com- 
munities, established or strengthened 
the local schools, and set about to 
teach the farmers the fundamentals 
of reading and writing, of health and 
sanitation, of better child care, of 
improved agriculture and marketing, 
and of many other aspects of life. 
The results have been striking; 
Mexico each year becomes a more 
stable, prosperous, and advanced 
country. 


American Schools Cause Change 


Illustrations in our own country 
are legion in number. As early as 
1642 the Puritans saw that educa- 
tion could be an instrument of social 
control and direction and that “the 
good education of children is of 
singular behoof and benefit to any 

(Continued on page 20) 
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No man can foresee the future clearly. But using knowledge, values, 
and good sense, he can choose among the paths ahead. 








Learning Conservation First Hand 


Reprinted from the TENNESSEE CONSERVATIONIST 


by permission 


A SMALL group of Eighth Grad- 
ers from the Henderson, Ten- 
nessee, Elementary School clustered 
high in the fire tower at Natchez 
Trace State Park, looking over the 
beautiful countryside. Forest fire 
control and the manner in which 
that important conservation prob- 
lem is dealt with in Tennessee were 
under discussion. Present also were 
the “lookout” leader of the local 
fire-fighting crew; Ward Johnson, 
teacher; and Jim Bailey of the Con- 
servation Department, special in- 
structor. 


Arithmetic and Civics 


“Wonder how much land one 
fire tower like this can take care of?” 
asked one of the students. Estimates 
ran all the way from a few acres to 
hundreds of thousands. It was evi- 
dent that the children had very 
little conception of area and dis- 
tance. Using some well known 
landmarks that could be seen, they 
determined the radius of the visible 
circle. After a little prodding, they 
then began to figure the area of the 
circle by applying arithmetic that 
had been learned in the classroom. 

“Who puts up these fire towers 
and pays for the fire fighting?” an- 
other asked. “And do they have 
them all over the state?” It was ex- 
plained that the state, with some 
Federal aid, sets up towers and em- 
ploys fire crews in counties where 
the county courts are willing to 
appropriate some funds for that 
purpose—the state paying most of 
the cost. The conversation naturally 
led to a discussion of the collection 
of county taxes, the election of mag- 
istrates, the operation of the County 
Courts and a full discussion of civics. 


Our First Attempt 

These informal activities seemingly 
were commonplace, but they marked 
a milestone in Tennessee education. 
It was the first attempt made by a 
public school in Tennessee to en- 
gage in school camping as a regu- 
lar part of the school program. 
Adults who witnessed the workings 
of this “outdoor laboratory” gener- 
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ally agreed that it was a huge 
success. 

Tom Armour, Superintendent of 
Chester County Schools who di- 
rected the school camp, declared, 
“We'll do it again every year. It’s 
a wonderful idea for schools. The 
student campers learned how to get 
along together. They wound up the 
camp with a lot of respect for their 
teachers and for each other.” “I’m 
convinced,” he continued, “that we 
have a responsibility for the outdoor 
education of our school children if 
they are to make full use of their 
talents and proper use of our natural 
resources. Things that can best be 
learned in the outdoors should be 
studied there. Many important 
things can be learned only in the 
outdoors.” 

Plans for the school camp began 
last fall at a meeting of Superin- 
tendent Armour with officials of the 
Division of State Parks; Educa- 
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tional Service, Department of Con- 
servation; and the State Department 
of Education. During the spring 
educational representative Henry G. 
Hart of the Conservation Depart- 
ment worked closely with the two 
eighth grade classes, their teachers, 
and the school principal. 


Real Campers 


So, early in May, the forty-eight 
eighth grade students spent a full 
week at the group camp in Natchez 
Trace State Park. They lived, 
worked, studied and played to- 
gether under the supervision of Tom 
Armour, Superintendent; w 1M: 
Plunk, Principal; Miss Della Murchi- 
son, Supervising Teacher; Miss Eve- 
lyn Hooper, Attendance Teacher; 
their teachers, Mrs. Sue Williams 
and Ward Johnson. Four high school 
students with previous camp expe- 
rience acted as counselors, one to 
each group of twelve children. 
Each group selected a representative 
to serve on the camp council. For 
study and activities there were also 
four co-educational groups. 

All groups participated in a wide 


(Continued on page 27) 





“They took to the woods” to study tree growth and woodland management. 


Foster Cowan, Division of Forestry, is answering the question, “How can 
you tell how much lumber there is in a tree?” The program was so planned 
that each group worked with all natural resources. Emphasis was on in- 


terrelationships. 
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HE Representative Assembly 
is the final authority in the 
licy making of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. The framers of 
the TEA Constitution used wisdom 
in selecting this form of governing 
body for our Association, for it 
would be out of the question for 
90,000 teachers of Tennessee to come 
together to carry on business. To the 
Representative Assembly each local 
association sends one delegate for 
each twenty-five of its members. 
From a_ geographical standpoint, 
representation in the Representative 
Assembly is close to ideal. 

The charge often made that high 
ranking administrators have a dis- 
proportionate representation in the 
Representative Assembly is indisput- 
ably well founded; but the respon- 
sibility for this situation lies not 
with the TEA itself, as pointed out 
in an editorial of the March, 1952, 
issue of the TENNESSEE TEACH- 
ER, but with the local associations. 
So long as superintendents are 
delegates from the local associations 
rather than on a state-at-large basis, 
there seems no practical or equit- 
able means of limiting the number 
of superintendents who attend the 
Representative Assembly, even if 
this were desirable. Self restraint 
on the part of about half of the 
superintendents of the state is the 
only plan which has been effective 
up to this time. 


Teacher-Principal Majority 


Even though high ranking ad- 
ministrators do have such a dispro- 
portionate representation in the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, teachers and 
principals together usually maintain 
a comfortable majority. If it were 
numerical strength alone which 
counted, teachers and _ principals 
would always be in control of the 
actions of the TEA Representative 
Assembly; but the numerical 
strength of this group is often off- 
set by other important considera- 
tions. I do not refer to the charge 
often made that the superintendent 
unduly influences his delegation 
because he is “boss” back home. I 
think this charge has probably been 
greatly overemphasized for in the 
normal situation a superintendent is 
just as anxious to please his teachers 
as the teachers are to please him 
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How Representative is the 
Representative Assembly? 


WRIGHT W. FROST 


Principal, Brownlow School, Knoxville 


through TEA action. I wish to point 
to more fundamental considerations. 


Lack of Familiarity 


Familiarity with the machinery is 
just as important in the TEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly as in a national 
political convention. It takes about 
three years of attendance to give 
most delegates a sufficient feeling of 
security to take an active part in 
the business of the Representative 
Assembly. Most of the administra- 
tor-delegates, because they have 
been honored by being elected dele- 
gate year after year by their local 
associations, are thoroughly familiar 
with the machinery. They know 
each other; they know the chairman; 
the chairman knows them. They 
know how to get the floor and how 
to put over a point. It is certainly 
no reflection on this minority group 
that it is able to operate so effective- 
ly. It is just unfortunate that the 
teacher-delegates are not equally 
effective in presenting their views. 
The best interests of the teachers of 
the state lie not in restricting the 
administrators but in increasing the 
effectiveness of the teacher-dele- 
gates. Perhaps one way is for local 
associations to elect delegates for 
terms of three years on a staggered 
basis as is done already in some 
states, thereby providing at all times 
experienced delegates with the 
teacher point of view. It is also im- 
portant that local associations elect 
delegates who can speak effectively 
and who have the courage to do so. 
The teacher-delegates’ lack of fam- 
iliarity with the machinery of the 
Representative Assembly is sur- 
passed only by their lack of fam- 


iliarity with each other. Most of them 
know very few delegates outside 
their own local associations. 


Lack of Preparation 


About all that many teacher-dele- 
gates have heard about the proposed 
TEA Program is what they have read 
in the December issue of the TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. December is 
a short and busy school month, and 
many local associations do not have a 
December meeting. Many delegates 
therefore leave for the Representa- 
tive Assembly before the Program 
has been discussed in their local as- 
sociations. Unfamiliar with the 
proposed TEA Program and unin- 
structed by their local associations, 
they arrive in Nashville to find little 
opportunity for organized discus- 
sion until the Representative Assem- 
bly is actually under way. No 
opportunity is available for delega- 
tions with similar proposals to get 
together, to resolve minor differ- 
ences, to formulate strategy, or to 
select spokesmen. After they get 
into the Representative Assembly, 
it is often too late to present a united 
front on the basic issues. A vote is 
called before many of the delegates 
realize that their proposals have not 
been presented. They are confused 
during discussion, frustrated by 
parliamentary manipulation, and be- 
wildered after the vote is taken. 


Administraters’ Advantage 


Now let us take a look at the 
other side of the picture. The ad- 
ministrator-delegates have just come 
from a two-day session of the Ten- 
nessee Public School Officers Asso- 


ciation, whose membership includes 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Battle for Young Minds 


We are prone to be misled by 
dramatics in our struggle against 
Communism. The threats at the 
border, the kidnappings by secret 
police, and the cloak-and-dagger 
operations of Red agents grab the 
headlines. But the future of Com- 
munism depends largely on some- 
thing that gets little attention, the 
battle for the allegiance of today’s 
children. 

The Communists recognize this 
fact. In the countries they control 
they are concentrating on trying 
to wean children away from loyal- 
ties to parents and the past; in the 
areas they want to control one of 
their prime activities is to propa- 
gandize youth. 

Committee for Free Asia 

It is pleasant to discover that the 
initiative doesn't always lie with the 
Communists. In Asia, especially, 
democracy is competing with the 


Kremlin for the loyalties of the next 
generation, and its most effective 
help comes from an American-sup- 
ported organization known as the 
Committee for Free Asia. The Com- 
mittee works in partnership with 


Printing shops in Korea are small and primitive by 
American standards. Yet, by dividing up the work 
among many small shops like this one, millions of ele- 
mentary school textbooks were made ready for the be- 


ginning of the school year. 
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Asians in many countries and in 
many effective ways. One of its 
recent projects, carried out in Korea, 
illustrates how well it is countering 
Communist attempts to win young 
minds. 

The Communist armies and the 
destruction of war had destroyed 
almost all elementary school text- 
books in South Korea. Schools 
operated under enormous difficul- 
ties. It was exactly the kind of situa- 
tion that Communist propaganda 
agents loved—and the kind that the 
Committee for Free Asia is watching 
for. It stepped in to change the 
picture. 


New Textbooks 


One thousand tons of newsprint 
were immediately obtained and sent 
to Korea. There the Koreans took 
over and carried it to a score of 
small printing shops, using the age- 
old transportation of the Orient, by 
crude barges on the rivers and on 
primitive bullock-drawn carts where 
it had to move overland. When the 
printers had finished there were 
4,500,000 textbooks for the first 
through the sixth grades. 


for Communism. 


The newsprint went to Korea with 
the requirement that the paper be 
used for nothing but textbooks. he 
books contain no propaganda of ‘iny 


kind. The committee feels that 
knowledge is one of the most eficc- 
tive barriers against Red doctrines. 
Intelligent people are able to make 
their own comparison of Commun- 
ism with democracy—and Commun- 
ism comes out worst in any com- 
parison. 

The Committee for Free Asia is 
also supplying textbooks for the use 
of students on Formosa. And in 
Ceylon it has translated the Boy 
Scout Manual into two native dia- 
lects, to bring the advantages of 
Scouting to boys in the rural areas 
which have traditionally been a 
major target of Communist propa- 
ganda. Boys who live up to the 
principles of the Boy Scouts make 
poor recruits for Communism, 
a fact well proven by the way the 
Reds have banned Scouting in every 
nation they have seized. 


Radio Free Asia 

Millions of individuals in America 
can feel proud that they are per- 
sonally helping in this campaign 
against Communism. Radio Free 
Asia, which is still another of the 
operations of the Committee for Free 
Asia, is supported largely through 
the contributions made to the Crus- 

(Continued on page 27) 





With their textbooks destroyed by the Communists 
classes like this were conducted at low efficiency until 
the Committee for Free Asia stepped in. Here a primary 
teacher hands out textbooks which will help give young 
minds the knowledge that makes them poor material 
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NCE upon a time there lived 

a wee elf-man. So happy was 
he with his tiny elf-man pen and 
little elf-man paper. Sitting down 
upon an acorn stool he thought he 
should like to write a story. (Of 
course at this time, books and stories 
and poems and such were known 
only to fairies and elfs and little 
folk. ) 

With the swiftness of a spry little 
bird his hand flew over the paper 
writing beautiful words. Words of 
music, and laughter, song and fun, 
and a bit of mischief woven into a 
small verse of nursery rhymes. 

“Ha-ha,” the tiny elf-man cried 
with delight, “how nice to the ear 
sound my words. I wish the pretty 
children of the people world could 
hear them, how they would laugh 
with joy. 

And so it was, no sooner had he 
wished than the opportunity came. 
For high in the sky above his head 
Old Mother Goose appeared, wing- 
ing her way to fairyland. 

“Mother Goose,” called elf-man 
to her, “Come down and see what 
I have here.” 

After stopping to see little elf-man. 
Mother Goose promised to help with 
his plan. Why she would be glad to 
give the rhymes to children and 
so she did. 

Now whether it’s true, that fairies 
and elfs and little folk knew first 
of stories and poems and books is 
not for one to say, but the important 


The attractive library at North is a Get some ideas from a buddie, or . . 


good place to read or just browse, 
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| World of Books 


NORA BARTLETT 
MARY HELEN WIRSHING 
ELVA WILLIAMS 


thing is that from the beginning of 
history to this day, literature has 
played a major part in the develop- 
ment of civilization. 

Why do people read? Why did 
the little elf-man want children to 
hear and read his stories? Let us 
say, reading is fun. We know it is! 
It provides a form of entertainment 
found nowhere else, from childhood 
through old age. Fairy tales, mys- 
tery, comedy, sports and so many 
others. Not only are good books 
entertaining, but they are educa- 
tional and informative. 

Records through the ages have 
made it possible for us to have 
a vast supply of books along his- 
torical lines. With this as a back- 
ground, modern novels have grown 
rapidly in popularity. There is no end 
to good reading. With such great 
men as Shakespeare, George Bernard 


Shaw, and John Milton who have 
written masterpieces, and they are 
masterpieces never to be forgotten, 
our libraries should always provide 
us with the kind of materials we 
want. With a little imagination, ad- 
venture, excitement, romance and 
intrigue can be yours by just open- 
ing a book. 

Isn't it fun to let your mind 
wander as you read a thrilling 
medieval story? It seems as though 
you were the hero, the prince who 
captures the castle, or the knight 
who rescues the lady. But most im- 
portant is the knowledge derived 
from the culture of the past. 

Our first literature of the modern 
language was expressed in poetry. 
Its rhythmic beat appealed to the 
primitive man. Many of our earlier 
manuscripts were lost or destroyed 
during the 16th century. But, for- 
tunately, a few have been preserved. 
In its day, the epic gave the same 
satisfaction that the novel does to- 
day. 

The word ballad comes from the 
French verb meaning “to dance.” 
This origin has given rise to the 
theory that ballads were originally 
chanted with dances. The narrative 
itself is direct and simple and some- 

(Continued on page 29) 


The week of November 16 has been set aside for the an- 
nual celebration of Book Week. During this time libraries 
will be made even more attractive and students will be en- 
couraged to read. This year the theme for Book Week is 
“Reading Is Fun.” In full agreement with this theme are 
the three girls from North Nashville High School who, un- 
der the direction of their librarian Miss Friel Brown, wrote 


our Book Week story. 





. Work in groups in the workroom. 
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Meeting Problems in Teacher Education 


ECOGNIZED problems __ in 

teacher education fall into 
seven areas. They have to do with 
philosophy, certification, curricula, 
student teaching, physical facilities, 
coordination, and the basic prin- 
ciples or beliefs of the state program 
of public education. 

The major concerns which deal 
with philosophy or point of view are 
expressed in the form of needs. 
There is a need for faculties and 
staffs to develop a common point of 
view about teacher education pro- 
grams. Members should use metho- 
dology that is in harmony with the 
theory that is taught. Staff members 
need to be sensitive to the state 
programs of public instruction. 

The two-year elementary certifi- 
cate, rigidity of certification require- 
ments, teacher selection or screening, 
and recruiting teachers for the 
elementary level are points of diff- 


major problem. Better coordination 
of methods, courses and _ student- 
teaching experience would prove in- 
valuable to teachers. There is also 
a need for coordination of elemen- 
tary and secondary work. 

The problem area having to do 
with the basic principles or beliefs 
of the state fall into two major 
blocks. First, college staff members 
are not generally sensitive to each 
principle or basic belief of the state 


program, and, furthermore, many of 


them do not possess the skill to help 
students with these principles. 
The problems presented above 
reflect the thinking of those engaged 
in teacher education and should be 
valid starting points toward improv- 
ing teacher education programs. It 
would seem that solutions to those 
problems should be of common in- 
terest. If this be true, how can the 
teacher education institutions ap- 


What are the outstanding problem areas of Tennessee 
state-supported teacher education programs? What steps 
might be taken toward solving them? Recent interviews 
with a cross-section of individuals in each of the seven state- 
supported teacher institutions have revealed at least partial 


answers to these questions. 


culty regarding certification and 
teacher selection. 

A third problem relates to curri- 
cula. The three significant concerns 
pertain to expanding and reorgan- 
izing teacher education programs, 
lack of “know-how” in educating 
educational leaders, and overload- 
ing staff members. 

Concerning student teaching two 
major points of difficulty stand out. 
There is a serious lack of adequate 
and appropriate student teaching 
facilities, and there is not enough 
emphasis placed on student teach- 
ing. 

Much concern has been expressed 
about getting adequate funds for 
the provision of more physical fa- 
cilities such as space, equipment, 
and materials. 

The lack of coordination in teacher 
education programs seems to be a 
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proach the job? Three levels of 
approach, which are closely related 
and should be used simultaneously, 
have been studied. 


Departmental Approach 


The most logical department in 
the teacher-education institution to 
show leadership toward improve- 
ment is the education department. 
This is true because of the very 
nature of its functions in a teachers’ 
college. An education department 
should take the lead in planning for 
a more concentrated attack on the 
constant problems identified earlier 
in this article. At any rate the sug- 
gestions will be made with reference 
to an education department, al- 
though they seem just as applicable 
to any other department in a teach- 
ers’ college. 


One of the first steps in improving 


HAROLD S. PRYOR 
Austin Peay State College 


teacher education programs may be 
the self analysis of departmental 
work. If this procedure is followed, 
all members of the department 
should participate in the study. This 
is necessary because the decisions 
reached in relation to the study will 
no doubt affect all members of the 
department. 

As a department engages in self- 
study, such activities as the follow- 
ing might be profitable: (1) a study 
and clarification of the purpose of 
the department, (2) a status study 
of the existing departmental pro- 
gram, (3) a thorough examination 
and study of the basic beliefs or 
guiding principles of the state pro- 
gram of public instruction, (4) an 
intensive directional study of the 
state program of public education as 
it seems to be evolving, (5) a care- 
ful study of the students themselves 
—their backgrounds, purposes, de- 
sires, and needs, (6) a follow-up 
study of the success or failure of the 
departmental graduates, and (7) a 
concentrated attack on the most ap- 
parent problem facing the group. 


Institutional Approach 

Before an institution can begin to 
study and make changes toward im- 
proving teacher-education programs, 
the administration must be in sym- 
pathy with and furnish leadership in 
the direction of improvement. Edu- 
cation departments are obligated 
to help give direction and aid in any 
institutional approach to improve 
teacher-education programs. 

The suggestions that were made 
concerning departmental approaches 
seem just as appropriate to make to 
a teacher-education institution as to 
a department in such an institution. 
Of course, institutional approaches 
will involve more people because of 
the difference in size of the two 
administrative units. Thus the or- 
ganizational structure in using the 
approaches will be more complex. 


State Level Approach 
It seems that any coordinated 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Your Words 
May Be Worth $1200! 


November 30 Is Deadline For Entering Your 
Essay In Current Lion Oil Scholarship Contest... 
Three Teachers Will Win $1200 Awards. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER... . There’s nothing 
complicated about entering Lion Oil’s 
Teacher-Essay Contest. Just write your 
thoughts, in 1500 words or less, on “‘What 
I Can Do To Become A Better Teacher.” 
Sign your name, address, and title. Add 
the name and address of the school in 
which you teach, and the name and title 
of your superior. Be sure to have your 
essay in the mail by midnight of November 
30. Send it to: THE LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND, EL DORADO, ARKANSAS. 


ELIGIBILITY . . . All school teachers, in- 
cluding school superintendents and prin- 
cipals who teach, in elementary or high 
school grades in any public, private, or 
parochial school in any county in which 
Lion petroleum products are sold at the 
sign of the Lion, are eligible to enter. 


NEW JUDGING... This year, judges will 
pay special attention to originality of 
thought and stimulating ideas. So your 
essay need not be a fancy literary effort 
to win. Interest and originality can count 
for 60%. Excellence and clarity of pres- 
entation can receive 30%; neatness, 10%. 
Essays should be in ink or typewritten. 


ABOUT THE SCHOLARSHIPS... Lion Oil 
graduate scholarships can be used in any 
one of four attendance plans designed for 


the convenience of the winning teacher: a 
full school year, two half years, or two or 
three summer school sessions. The $1,200 
awards are sufficient to cover tuition costs 
and the major part of such expenses as 
fees, books, and board and room. Three 
scholarships will be awarded in this contest. 


ENDORSEMENTS... The Lion Oil Schol- 
arship Fund has the approval of the 
State Education Associations and Catholic 
Diocesan Offices of Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee. 


TEACHERS BENEFIT FROM STUDENT 
CONTESTS, TOO! . . . Teacher sponsors 
of student winners receive special cash 
awards. And the 2nd Student Contest on 
the subject ““What Freedom of the Press 
Means to Me,” is open until Dec. 15. You 
receive $200 if a student you sponsor wins 
one of three $1,000 scholarships awarded 
in each contest. Or $25 if your pupil re- 
ceives one of forty-five merit awards. Many 
teachers make these Lion Oil Student Con- 
tests class projects. 


FOR DETAILS... Your principal has rules 
booklets containing full information on 
both teacher and student contests—or you 
may write the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund. 
Be sure to participate, and ...Good Luck! 


Lion Oil Company 


El Dorado, Arkansas 







































We Inaugurate a Secretary 


After eighteen years as Executive 
Secretary of the National Education 
Association, Willard E. Givens has 
retired. He served well and faith- 
fully. So well did he serve that 
the Board of Trustees felt a great 
obligation to pick a worthy suc- 
cessor. They chose wisely and on 
October 12, Dr. William George 
Carr was inaugurated as Secretary 
of the organization. 

It was a privilege to represent the 
Tennessee teachers at this event. 
The first session was held in the 
Presidential Room of the Statler 
Hotel. It was presided over by the 
efficient president of the NEA, Mrs. 
Sarah Caldwell. 

Dr. Earl McGrath, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, spoke on the 
subject, “Teaching and the American 
Future.” Speaking of the attacks on 
public education, Dr. McGrath said, 
“We all agree that the schools are 
instruments of society and should 
therefore always be open to ex- 
amination or criticism by the lay 
public. The profession should be 
willing and eager to explain the 
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philosophy and the practice of edu- 
cation. But the public interest does 
not give citizens the right to make 
categorical assaults on teachers and 
administrative officers in total dis- 
regard of the irreparable damage 
they are thus doing to individual 
educators and in the long run to 
the children whom they teach. For 
some recent attacks on the loyalty 
and the integrity of educators, if 
continued, will in the end drive from 
the profession the most alert and 
sensitive minds. They will make the 
profession of teaching so unattrac- 
tive that our most earnest efforts to 
recruit the thousands of young peo- 
ple needed as teachers in the im- 
mediate future will fail.” 

Dr. A. C. Flora, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the NEA, in 
presenting Dr. Carr made it clear 
that the Board was unanimous and 
enthusiastic in its selection. He re- 
ferred to Dr. Carr as “an educational 
statesman—a man of great vision—a 





















work. 


Bobby Jones—Steck Representative for Tennessee 
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Complete and Integrated 
Science Program for Grades 1-12 \_Z : 


Steck Science Series 


Each level introduces fundamental concepts 
and develops desirable attitudes to prepare stu- 
dents for life in our modern civilization. 

Each level provides adequate text, individual 
exercises, and class activities for a full year’s 


Each Worktext contains hundreds of illustra- 
tions for clarification and interest. 


Write for illustrated 
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man of real ability—a man of un- 
questioned integrity.” 


Dr. Carr accepted the position 
with these words, “I accept its re- 
sponsibilities—I accept its oppor- 
tunities—I accept its burdens.” He 
listed three reasons why he accepted 
the position with confidence. First, 
the teachers of America have never 
failed to rise to a challenge. Second, 
the strong hand of the American 
people will support education. Third, 
the fine staff of the NEA will con- 
tinue to render faithful service. 


At the conclusion of the first ses- 
sion, Dr. Henry Hill, President of 
Peabody College, in his address 
“Education and the Intangible 
Values,” said, “. . . But it is not 
foolish to want a teacher whose 
personality, character, and funda- 
mental integrity indicates interest in 
and wareness of intangible values. 
The values we need must come in 
part from good teaching and good 
teaching comes from good teachers 
who know their field, the children 
with whom they work, and have the 
wit to learn from _ professional 
courses and the wisdom to use and 
add to what they learn.” 


The theme for the second session 
was “The Teaching Profession and 
the American Future.” Dr. Carr's 
address for this occasion was en- 
titled, “Help Wanted.” In con- 
clusion he said, “HELP WANTED: 
Large national enterprise needs part- 
ners prepared to invest their time 
and thought. This enterprise oper- 
ates in every section of the nation, 
has one million employees, serves 
30 million clients. Product is es- 
sential to national security. Plans 
are now ready for needed expansion 
of plant and modernization of pro- 
gram. Generous compensation and 
guaranteed dividends, payable on 
demand in the currency of United 
States freedom and progress. Part- 
ners share fully in control of enter- 
prise. No silent partners wanted. 
For details apply at your nearest 
school board office, PTA, or Citizens 
Committee. Act now; tomorrow may 
be too late.” 


Representatives of the National 
School Boards Association, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the Press par- 
ticipated in a series of discussions on 
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the theme, “The Teacher and Public 
in Cooperation.” 

Dr. William Russell, President, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, spoke on “Shall We Hang an 
Iron Curtain Round Our Schools?” 
Dr. Russell and Dr. Carr worked 
cooperatively for the development 
of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession when Dr. Rus- 
sell was president of that organiza- 
tion. In speaking of Dr. Carr, Dr. 
Russell said, “It is a great honor to 
take part in the inauguration of Wil- 
liam G. Carr. He is a distinguished 
leader in international education. 
His appointment has been hailed by 
educators all over the world. It is 
also a personal pleasure to join in 
these tributes to him. We have 
worked shoulder to shoulder for 
many years. I wish also to pay 
special tribute to Mrs. Carr who has 
done so much for us all.” 


Speaking of the attacks made 
upon UNESCO and the efforts made 
to teach about it, Dr. Russell said, 
“This is a milestone in NEA his- 
tory. A great administration has 
come to a close; we are beginning 
another. Right now, we are con- 
fronted with a powerful attack upon 
a policy that our association has long 
followed. I propose that we study 
these attacks; reexamine our present 
policy in the light of present condi- 
tions; readopt it or adopt a new one; 
and let the people know what and 
why. That will be our best course; 
~give the facts and explain the basic 
considerations without emotion, 
without resentment. I am confident 
that when the people know, the at- 
tacks based upon ignorance and 
misunderstandings will diminish and 
disappear; and then the American 
people will have avoided a danger- 
ous and tragic mistake—one which 
we all should deplore; the hanging 
of an Iron Curtain Round the 
American School.” 


The closing address of the con- 
ference was made by the Honorable 
Frank Pace, Jr., Secretary of the 
Army, who spoke on “Education and 
the National Strength.” Speaking of 
the NEA, Secretary Pace said, “I 
wish also to salute the Association, 
moving now into its centennial pro- 
gram of action culminating in 1957. 
NEA has always impressed me as a 


(Continued on page 29) 
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One cost that has gone 
down through the years! 


In the early days of our country, roads 
were few and markets limited. Along nar- 
row trails the pioneer carried his goods 
packed on mule or horse. Loads averaged 
about 200 pounds; the normal day’s journey 
was 25 miles. The average cost of moving 
a ton of freight one mile was about $1.00. 


In the 1830’s America’s railroads had their 
beginnings. The early locomotive was a 
primitive affair. It could pull about 90 tons 
of freight, and 15 miles per hour was good 
travelling time. The average charge for 
moving a ton of freight one mile was 
approximately 7 cents. 













The covered wagon played an important 
role in America’s history as settlers ven- 
tured in search of homestead, trade or gold. 
The prairie schooner held about 3,000 
pounds; 25 miles was a good day’s trip. 
The average cost of moving a ton of freight 
one mile was approximately 20 cents. 


—_ is ~ 


A generation later, improved locomotives 
which burned coal instead of wood were 
running on tracks of steel instead of iron, 
thus making it possible to move heavier 
trains faster. The average charge per ton 
per mile had come down to approximately 
8 cents. 





Today’s locomotives— Diesel, steam and electric—are a far cry from earlier 
railroad engines. With modern track and terminals, shops and signals, and 
countless other improved facilities, the modern locomotive makes possible— 
an average charge, for moving a ton of freight one mile, of less than 14 cents! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 


= a@-~ You'll enjoy THE 
a” {ii *~ RAILROAD HOUR every 
4 Monday evening on NBC. 
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Miss Graham Wins Fellowship 


Miss Eleanor Graham, a teacher 
at North Nashville High School, was 
one of about sixty high school teach- 
ers in the nation chosen for a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship. This is a 
relatively new fellowship that has 
opened to high school teachers just 
this year. The general purpose of 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is to improve formal edu- 
cation at all levels. A major means 
of achieving this aim, the Committee 
on High School Fellowships be- 
lieves, is to improve the quality of 
teaching. A fellowship recipient is 
expected to pursue a program that 
will broaden his knowledge and ex- 
perience. The responsibility for de- 
signing the years activities rests 
primarily with him. Miss Graham 
will spend a year studying the best 
practices in social studies in various 
schools and colleges in the East, 
South, and Midwest. Her first ob- 
servations will be in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and Washington. 





Miss Eleanor Graham 


Later she will visit schools at the 
universities of Florida, Chicago, 
Minnesota and Ohio and the public 
schools of Birmingham, Oak Ridge 
and Louisville. 


NEW D. C. HEATH 
MANAGER 


Austin L. Shipman has been 
named Manager of the Southeastern 
Division, D. C. Heath and Company 
located in Atlanta. He _ succeeds 
R. F. Grizzell, now Sales Manager 
for the entire company; located in 
Boston. 

Mr. Shipman received the Bache- 
lor’s degree from Millsaps College at 
Jackson, Mississippi, and the Mas- 
ter’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been a representa- 
tive for D. C. Heath in Mississippi 
and Louisiana for the past eleven 
years and prior to that time he 
taught in the Elementary, High 
Schools and Colleges of Mississippi. 
He is an authority on geography, 
having visited every continent of the 
the school systems and modes of 
teaching throughout the world. 

Mr. Shipman’s assistants are 
Charles S. Fincher, Jr., Assistant 
Manager, and Mrs. Memory T. Mer- 
rit, Office Manager. 





New York 11 





If you want them to 
read well 


If you want them to 


Atlanta 3 e 


A complete basal reading program for grades 1-8 


BY GATES, BARTLETT, HUBER, SALISBURY, PEARDON, 
CLARK, BEERY, AND CROSSEN 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Dallas 1 


Chicago 16 « 





e San Francisco 5 
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WHAT MAKES AMERICA GREAT? 


ROBERT TALLENT 


Knoxville 


Each year the Civitan Club sponsors essay contests 
throughout the country and more and more young people 
are taking advantage of them. Robert Tallent’s essay won 
first place in Knox County and the district which included 
Tennessee and one other state. It later won first place 
throughout Civitan International which includes the 


United States and Canada. 


OT too long ago I found myself 
in the heart of a big American 
city with a great deal of time on my 
hands. Not knowing what to do 
with myself, I wandered aimlessly 
through the broad, busy streets. The 
sun was big and bright; the sky was 
a cheerful blue decorated with small 
odd-shaped clouds; indeed, all the 
world seemed more alive that day. 
The loudly honking horns, the wild- 
ly squeaking tires, the roaring of 
powerful motors; all blended to 
form a rousing symphony. The peo- 
ple, dressed in widely varying colors, 
provided a constantly changing pat- 
tern as they moved along the side- 
walks. 

I made myself a part of that unique 
pattern as I began my pilgrimage 
toward an undetermined destination. 
Occasionally I stopped to look up 
at skyscrapers. I was amused at 
young couples who stopped to peer 
into jewelry store windows. Past 
department stores, drug stores, cafes, 
music stores, and all kinds of offices, 
I walked. Suddenly I saw an in- 
spiring sight. High above a beauti- 
ful green lawn waved a red, white 
and blue banner, the American Flag. 

I do not know what is was about 
the flag that moved me so deeply. 
It was not the thirteen stripes nor 
the forty-eight stars. Nor was it 
the material the flag was made of. 
It was beautiful, but I do not think it 
was the piece of cloth itself that 
struck me so inspiringly. I believe 
it was rather what the flag symbol- 
ized, Americanism. 

“What is it about America that 
makes it so different from other na- 
tions?” I asked myself. I stooped 
over, picked up a handful of soil. 
“Is this what makes America great? 
Is it her rich soil, her valleys, her 
mountains, her plains? Is it her 
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rivers or lakes or woodlands?” I 
crumbled the dirt and allowed it 
to sift through my fingers. I turned 
again toward the street. I wondered 
if America was great because of its 
great cities, its industries, its ma- 
chinery. What is it that makes this 
country a great country? 

As I pondered over the question, 
I again found myself walking 
through the streets. I was being 
carried along by the rushing stream 
of people. People, that was it! 
Americanism was a faith in people. 
Just plain ordinary people, like the 
fellow I almost bumped into just 
then. America is a land of great 
people, great because they are free. 
I became acutely aware of the people 
around me. These were great peo- 
ple; these were free people. These 
were Americans. 

I saw a minister walking up the 
street, and I knew he was free to 
preach whatever he wished. I saw 
a school teacher and knew that she 
was free to teach the truth. I passed 
a carpenter and was glad that he 
was free to bargain for his wages. 
At a bus stop I saw a college boy 
resting his burdensome books on a 
fire-plug. I knew that he had equal 
opportunities with every other boy 
in America. 

I stopped at a red-light to watch 
the traffic for a minute. When the 
light turned green, the cars started 
together. But soon the little Ford 
in the center lane was well ahead. 
Americanism is like that. Everyone 
gets an equal start, but the fittest 
get ahead. It is not always the most 
powerful, the richest, nor the luck- 
iest who get ahead. More often it’s 
the daring, the resourceful and the 
hardworking. 

Yes, it is free competition that 

(Continued on page 29) 








Thread-easy film path of RCA ‘‘400”’ pro- 
jector proves itself again! Of 473 guests at a 
recent trade show who threaded the RCA 
**400"’, most did it in less than 30 seconds, 
many in 7 to 20 seconds. 


Easiest Way 
To Show Films 


Actual time tests prove the “‘thread-easy” 
RCA “400” 16mm sound film projector 
is the world’s fastest threading projector. 
But they prove more than just speed. They 
prove you can’t beat the RCA ‘400° for 
downright easy operation. 


You can trust your RCA “400” 


No need to cross your fingers when you turn 
on your RCA “400”. You know you'll have a 
picture. And you get a clear, steady picture—- 
steadier than the Society of Motion Picture 
and Television Engineers standards. 


Prove it yourself 


Make your own test on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector. Check it side-by-side with other 16mm 
projectors. Prove to yourself that it’s the easi- 
est to thread, best in performance. Quiet in 
operation. 


Ask your local RCA Visual Products dealer 
to give you a demonstration. Or mail coupon 
for complete, descriptive folder on RCA ‘‘400”’ 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE 
FUTURE 


(Continued from page 9) 


Commonwealth.” In our own time 
we have used education deliberately 
to bring about improvement in com- 
munity health and sanitation, to fos- 
ter better soil conservation practices, 
to promote higher individual respon- 
sibility in civic welfare, and to in- 


stigate a host of changes that the 
community considered desirable. 
There is nothing new or startling 
in this third objective of education, 
which states that the community 
consciously uses the school to bring 
about a change, an improvement, in 
some phase of the life of the people. 
What we see is a gradual awaken- 
ing of the people to the deep signi- 


ficance of this newer educational 








superior 


Auditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 
Phones 42-6565, 8-8808 





goal, and a greater insistence that 
along with passing on the cultur:!| 
heritage and educating for adjust- 
ment to change, a third objective— 
use of education to shape the future 
—be added. 

In our recent emphasis in educa- 
tion on individual growth and de- 
velopment, we have, perhaps, given 
too little attention to the importance 
of education as an instrument in 
social, economic, political, and moral 
advancement. This is not to decry 
the importance of acquiring and ap- 
plying all the knowledge we can gain 
as to ways in which children and 
adults grow and learn. It is, rather, 
to press the point that education 
must move forward in both direc- 
tions, continually learning more 
about the learner, and at the same 
time stressing the contribution the 
schools can make in helping to 
improve our society. 

What Is Community School? 

Recent educational literature has 
frequently discussed the community 
school. There are several notions 
as to what a community school is. 
But many consider the community 
school to be a major instrument 
through which the young people 
and the adults of a community con- 
tinuously inventory needed changes, 
discuss alternatives, choose the more 
promising, and then act to bring 
about the conditions desired. The 
community school is the agent of the 
people through which they move 
themselves and their institutions in 
the direction which good sense dic- 
tates. The goals may be minor and 
short-term, such as the beautifica- 
tion of the homes and public grounds 
of the neighborhood. Or the goals 
may be major and long-term, such as 
the raising of the moral and ethical 


| behavior of the community or the 
| understanding and behavior essen- 
| tial to participate effectively in in- 


terracial affairs of the world com- 
munity. 

It is impossible to think of a 
community school as identified with 


| a limited geographic area. With 


| our definition of “community.” 


every important advance in com- 
munication, we have had to broaden 
; It is 
significant that the words “com- 
munity” and “communication” stem 
from the same Latin root—communis. 
Communication improvements have 
forced us outward in our concentric 
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circles of communities—local, state, 
national, the “free” peoples of the 
West, and the world. Each smaller 
community is an integral part of 
each wider area. 

Yet communication of itself is not 
enough to develop a community. 
While we are today a one-world 
community in communication and 
transportation, in our value sys- 
tems and institutions we are farther 
apart than ever. The basic problem 
facing us is whether the emerging 
world community will be organized 
under a representative-democratic 
or totalitarian concept. This is one 
of the problems which the commun- 
ity school must face and to which it 
must make a positive contribution. 


Who Shall Influence Schools? 


The problem of authority becomes 
a serious one in this educational 
objective of shaping human destiny. 
Who shall decide the shape of things 
to come and write the directives 
for the schools? In a totalitarian 
state, the decisions are made by a 
small group of  self-perpetuating 
elite who think and act for the 
people. This concept is wholly ab- 
horrent to free peoples. For the 
democratic communities, the pro- 
posal is sometimes made that the 
teacher is to make the blueprint of 
the future and organize the curri- 
culum accordingly. This proposal is 
equally fallacious. Often special 
interest groups take the initiative 
and decide what changes are de- 
sirable, then use the schools to 
accomplish their ends. Again, this 
notion of authority is unsound. 

The true community school is an 
instrument, a weapon of the people 
~all the people—to be used in mov- 
ing in directions in which consensus 
has been reached. No one group, 
no matter how well intentioned 
their motives, shall capture educa- 
tion for their “partial” purposes. 
Special groups and minorities have 
the right and the continuing obliga- 
tion to state their cause for the 
entire community to hear, and if 
the cause is just, there is always 
the possibility that it may become 
the will of the majority and thus 
rightly a directive from the people 
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to their community school. On this 
issue of authority there must be 
clear thinking and consistent prac- 
tice. 

No man can forsee the future with 
assurance. But men, using history, 
science, values, and good sense, can 
distinguish among the multitude of 
paths leading into the tomorrows. 


War or peace, love or hate, free- 
dom or slavery; force or intelligence, 
poverty or sufficiency, such alter- 
natives we must choose among. And 
once a free people have chosen, 
they will increasingly use education 
—the community school—as a 
“weapon of progress, one of the 
weapons of human evolution.” 





FUN with MANY TEACHING 
AIMS and CORRELATIONS 





Easy 


old material 








to make this 
Footstool out of 


7 tin cans and some 


Suggestions we hope you find 


interesting and useful 









Your materials are: 7 empty fruit or 
juice cans (7” tall). Sticky tape. 6 yards of 
strong string. 2 pieces of cardboard each 
14” square. Same amount of padding. Some 
old, durable fabric(2 pieces each 16” square; 
1 piece 10” x 43”). Sewing thread. Bright 
yarn or soft string and big-eyed needle. 


Simple directions: 1 To 
make the frame—Remove 
one end of all cans in order 
to have smooth edges. Wash. 
Using one can for center, 
group other six around it. 
This gives shape. Keep all open ends at bot- 
tom; solid ends are the top. Tape all cans 
together and bind securely around and 
around with strong string 
near top, bottom, middle. 
Then tape string to cans. 
Your frame is now built. 


2 To pad top and bottom 
of frame—Set frame on 
cardboard; trace pattern. Cut out. Use this 
to get shape of duplicate cardboard and two 











A TREAT THAT REALLY SATISFIES is wholesome, 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. It always tastes 
so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Just try it. 






You might care to utilize time of year and your students’ gift-making 
interests in your teaching program, with this attractive footstool. 


paddings.(Also for top and bottom of fabric 
for cover, allowing extra 1” for seams.) Tape 
one padding to each cardboard. Tape to top 
and bottom of frame, padding side up. You 
are now ready for the covering. 


3 To make covering—You already have top 
and bottom pieces of fabric cut to shape. 
Now for side piece: cut straight strip of 


fabric 10” x 43” (this is 2” 

longer than circumference << 
and 3” wider than height Ser. 

of frame). Sew this to top | ‘y Wt i 
piece, right sides together 
(allow 1” seam). Snip back at indentations 
to make top and bottom lie flat. Turn cov- 
ering right side out and slip over frame. 
Slip stitch side seam. Sew edge of side piece 
at bottom of frame with stitches criss-cross- 
ing from side to side like spokes of a wheel. 
At indentations, pull tightly in order to hold 
shape of frame. Turn in edge of bottom 
fabric and slip stitch to covering. Orna- 
ment top edge with blanket stitch in bright 
yarn or soft string. And here’s the footstool. 
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Imaginary Journeys Are Fun | 7 

There's nothing better than 
MRS. WILLIAM ROBERTS \ 
SWAX Morristown ; 
fai 
, E had decided that it would enough for the entire group to tul 
The wax sweeping be fun to visit Switzerland. As sample. A Swiss village scene was au 
compound for waxed floors we discussed the possibilities of such constructed with home, school, the 
Just sprinkle SWAX on and sweep an excursion the question was asked, church, and a shop. it. 
it off. SWAX cleans and polishes “If you were told that you would be Another group was interested in 
in one operation. There’s no sand going to visit Switzerland this month, the people and their customs. They fro 
og in SWAE — 00 it won't what would be the very first thing learned Swiss songs and the piano lic 
scratch or hurt waxed floors. A little you would be interested in finding students played Swiss selections for spe 
ope. eee © ae wees. Se out about that country?” Questions the class. This group also made a WI 
came fast and furiously. What about Swiss clock from a cigar box, pine five 
the climate? How do Swiss people cones, and construction paper. of 
travel? What kind of food do they The children’s enthusiasm carried len 
eat? What games do they play? over to the parents and one mother oul 
CHEMICAL COMPANY What kind of work do they do? This supplied the gingerbread for our of 
would certainly provide a beginning Swiss meal. Another furnished the dis 
The Quality Line for our study. pudding and a milk company pro- Pre 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners The children organized themselves _ vided the chocolate milk. The pupils the 
Distufectente—Eenitery. Products into committees with a chairman for _ stenciled the place mats and decora- thi 
708 Jellereen St., N W., Atlante, Ga. each group. More questions evolved _ tions. rial 
and were directed to special com- The culminating activity was the vie 
mittees for their reporting and shar- panel discussion. To this we invited cot 
ing periods. As progress was made _ our supervising teacher and county hor 
each committee reported to the en- superintendent. On the morning of me 
tire class. During rest period after the discussion, however, the flu to 





HOW CAN YOU TELL... 


. whether each of your pupils is “getting the 
point” in your instruction and from your text? 


Your Harlow workbook — prepared by experienced 
classroom teachers — makes available to you ot oll 
times on accurate check on pupil comprehension, re- 
veals proper areas for remedial and supplementory os 
signments, gives you greater opp for i 
instruction. 





Write now for your free catalogue of Harlow work- 
books for Grodes 1-12, covering almost all subjects. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


| foods. 


lunch we read “continued stories” 
about Switzerland. Heidi was one 
of the favorites. 

The usual activities—oral reports, 
panel discussions, written themes, 
picture collections, and map studies 
—were used. But that was not all. 
The group that studied food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter made cheese, butter, 
and curds for their display of Swiss 
They dried apples and 
served a Swiss meal. One of the 
mothers found a Swiss pudding 
recipe and helped her little girl bake 


epidemic had struck with force and 
there were last minute substitutions. 
The visitors claimed that they would 
never have guessed that this had 
been necessary. The supervising 
teacher asked the group later about 
the things they had enjoyed most 
during the study. Several of the 
children were interested in the sub- 
jects they had chosen for reports 
but the statement of one little girl 
is one I shall not forget. She said, 
“I like the way we worked together 
in groups best of all.” 
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Here Are Facts Your Students Want 


ALCOHOL 
& NARCOTICS 
$21.50 


4 black and white filmstrips 
Meet state course of study require- 
ments — avoid alarmist situations. 
Order on five day approval. Dept. Ten 


Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 












Social Studies take on new meaning when the work is done in a related 
manner. Not many phases of the curriculum were overlooked when the 
fourth graders of Manley School went on an imaginary journey to Switzer- | 
land. 
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The Audiometer Goes to the Fair 


ES, the audiometer went to a 

county fair. Everyone likes a 
fair as it offers the perfect oppor- 
tunity to see and to be seen. The 
audiometer went to the fair to give 
the people a chance to see and hear 
it. 

During January of 1952, the team 
from the State Department of Pub- 
lic Health tested the hearing and 
speech of 2,932 school children of 
White County. They found that 
five hundred fifty- -three, or one out 
of four children, had hearing prob- 
lems. Two hundred fifty-six, or one 
out of eight children, had some sort 
of speech difficulty. Since this 
discovery, the Speech and Hearing 
Program has been launched and 
the people wanted to know some- 
thing about the work. The mate- 
rials used in the program could be 
viewed by most of them at the 
county fair, so the audiometer, 
housed in the Educational Depart- 
ment, was set up, ready and waiting 
to test anyone’s hearing. Several 


MARGARET PEARSON 
White County 


people were tested although the 
tests were not accurate because of 
the various other noises that go with 
a fair—“Snow-balls, get your snow- 
balls!” “Next will be the mule pull- 
ing contest,” “The band will play 
a selection while we wait’—drowned 
out the tones of the audiometer. 

An old Chinese proverb states 
“A picture is worth a_ thousand 
words.” Several thousand viewed 
pictures which showed the different 
types of speech disorders, giving the 
folks an idea of how important a 
“taken-for-granted” function really 
is. Viewers saw pictures of breath- 
ing exercises for voice improvements. 
The age old problem of stuttering 
was presented showing a four year 
old at the hesitant stage in speech 
and the role that parents play. 

Three large audiograms were 
charted. All were children of Mr. 


Doe. Mary had normal hearing. 
John had a hearing loss of twenty 
decibels which caused him to hear 
“I wen o the air eerday,” instead of, 
“I went to the fair yesterday.” Mr. 
Doe’s other child, Joe, was a hard- 
of-hearing child with a loss of fifty 
decibels. 

Comments such as these were 
made, “Oh, so you are working with 
the ‘deef' and dumb?” The reply 
was that the children found in the 
public schools may be hard-of-hear- 
ing, but not dumb. The child may 
appear “dumb” because he does not 
hear. Attention was called to John 
Doe’s audiogram. 

The interest shown in the program 
was surprising. We were bombarded 
with questions which we tried hard 
to answer. “Is the program carried 
on in the home or at school?” The 
speech and hearing teacher works 
in the schools. Since it would be 
impossible to visit the thirty schools 
in the county each week, five schools 
were selected on the basis of need, 
number and location. However, the 
other schools will be visited on the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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SVE FILMSTRIPS 


A770-1 


The Baby King 

For 5 year olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
story of Christmas as found in the 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus, 
the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
and the joy of that ‘first Christmas. 


A770-5 The Baby King, in color, 


Gospels i is 


WH CURIE occ sccccccsseus $5.00 
The Baby King, in color, 
with reading script........... $5.00 


RUDOLPH—The Red-Nosed Reindeer 





For 4 year olds and 7 40 frames. For the 
first time —the story of Ru 

Your children will be deligh 
and problems of this lovable Santa Claus 
helper. Original illustrations by Winfield Nash. 
This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record- 
ing of the same name. 


A246-12 Rudolph—The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 


oe pe in a filmstrip! 
with the antics 


in color, with manual.......... $6.00 


A Christmas Carol 


















For 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The 
and fascinating story by Charles Dickens is 
brought to life in this new SVE filmstrip. 
Scrooge, Tiny Tim, a 
eerie in this adaptation by Margaret 

radfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez. 


A246-11 A Christmas Carol, in color, 


pular 


nd Bob Cratchit are all 


AS OC eS Oe ree $7.50 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation ¢ 1345 Diversey Parkway ¢ Chicago 14, Illinois 


creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors 
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ACE NEWS 


Let’s Share Ideas 


A good start seems to be in the 
making for the 1952-53 A.C.E.I. 
year. Reports of plans are coming 
in from all parts of the state. Many 
noted speakers seem to be lined up 
for the scheduled meetings. We 
see where the Clarksville and Mont- 
gomery County Chapters were hon- 
ored by a visit from Dr. Guy L. 
Bond. We hope they will share some 
of the highlights of his speech with 
us. Anyone else fortunate enough 
to hear outstanding persons in the 
field of education are urged, when 
reporting, to share that person’s 
thinking with us. 


A New Home 


Moving Day! What does it mean 
to you? Yes, first of all, finding a 
new place, then paying for it. That 
is just what it means to A.C.E.I. for 
they must move from N.E.A. Head- 
quarters Building. At the Philadel- 
phia Convention local branches were 


urged to plan to be in a position to 
help financially when the time 
comes for securing a new home for 
National Headquarters. Let’s all be 
in on the helping. 
Our Publication 

We are fortunate to have a very 
helpful magazine known to old- 
timers in A.C.E. as Childhood Edu- 
cation. It is written especially for 
use in our classrooms and to help 
us plan programs in local branches. 
How many of us really make use of 
these splendid articles and plans? 

This year the theme of the maga- 
zine articles is “Planning For and 
With Our Children.” Planning is 
certainly the basis of a good teach- 
ing-learning process, and as Alice 
Miel, Professor of Education at 
Columbia says, “Having good plans 
is a dependable source of security 
for children and adults alike. Mak- 
ing good plans together is an essen- 
tial part of education in a democ- 
racy. 

This column is not concerned 
primarily with selling any magazine, 
but we do know the real benefits 


that all teachers, especially the new 
ones, will receive from reading and 
using this material. 


Miss Mary E. Leeper 

For the past twenty-two years 
Miss Mary E. Leeper has been the 
Executive-Secretary for the A.C.E.I. 
She has been the guiding light in 
its growth through her love and 
concern for children. She is retiring 
this year. Maybe your chapter 
would like to write a note of appreci- 
ation to her, for she had a personal 
interest in each local branch and 
never failed to give her help when 
the request was made. As she re- 
tires from active service we believe 
she would be especially pleased to 
hear from her Tennessee friends. 


Please, Write 

We want to hear from you, too. 
Tell us about your interesting plans 
and the results of your programs and 
projects as they occur. Let’s make 
this column a working exchange of 
ideas between branches. Then we 
will all be better able to plan for 
and with our children. 











How to get the most out of your textbooks 


from Scribner's 


WORKBOOKS especially prepared for use with 


SPELLING TODAY, Grades 2 through 8 


ay aia OF SCIENCE, Grades 7 
and 8 


BUILDING OUR AMERICA, Grade 5 
BUILDING OUR WORLD, Grade 6 
BUILDING A FREE NATION, Grade 7 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Grade 12 


These workbooks contain a multitude of enrichment exercises and ac- 
tivities. Order your supply now. There is a Teacher’s Key, of course.* 


*Kacept in the case of the Spell- 
ing Notebook, which requires none. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S on Educational Department 








— 
274 Spring Street, N.W. 
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Art in the Elementary School 


if the past, no longer than a dec- 
ade or so ago, art was the neg- 
lected and misused stepchild of 
the elementary school program. 
There was a time when students 
were not allowed to draw a picture 
during school hours and if the teach- 
er found them doing so, some form 
of punishment was administered be- 
cause drawing was considered a 
waste of time. Later children were 
allowed to draw during school hours 
provided they had prepared all the 


lessons for the next day. 


Today we teach children that art 
is a part of all walks of life and that 
it cannot be separated from every 
day living. We try to guide them in 
building individual ideas for crea- 
tive expressons. This is the responsi- 
bility of every classroom teacher. 


The appearance of the classroom 
is the best place to start with an art 
program. Make it a clean, attractive, 
pleasant place in which children 


LORENE A. NEBLETT 
Davidson County 


will enjoy living. Let children have 
a share in making it attractive and 
they will be encouraged to keep 
it that way. Provide beauty for chil- 
dren who come from homes that 
have none. 

Beauty serves as an incentive for 
learning. An attractive library cor- 
ner with a table and comfortable 
chairs, potted plants, and gay pic- 
tures may invite a child to read and 
may also serve as a means of disci- 
pline. 

Art must be integrated with other 
school subjects. Even a neat arith- 
metic paper is a work of art. Chil- 
dren can be taught that as they 
dress for school every morning they 
are making a picture for people to 
look at all day. Help them to be- 
come beauty conscious through dis- 


cussions of scenery, travel, field 
trips, poems, store window displays, 
and homes. 

The community is rich in art 
material resources, and what thrills 
a child more than bringing some- 
thing to use at school? Items such 
as a bouquet of flowers for the read- 
ing table or a bundle of newspapers 
for papier mache and paper strip 
work, are very essential in the class- 
room and children derive enjoyment 
from contributing them. 

Children should be allowed to 
handle as many materials as _pos- 
sible, and anything produced in the 
form of art is worthy of encourage- 
ment. The little boy who colored a 
sheet of paper with a black color and 
told his teacher, “This is night,” was 
being creative. 

Through art activities, children 
learn to work together and the foun- 
dation for democracy may be more 
deeply impressed upon them. An 
art program should exist for this and 
many other reasons, not the least of 
which is the joy it provides for boys 
and girls. 





YOULL WANT TO REMEMBER 


American TeG@ucation Weele......<.5.....ccicselsc.csecsinssesess200. Nov. 9-15 
Southeastern Regional Conference, NEA Department of 

Classroom Teachers, Savannah.....................:cc000 Nov. 14-15 
National Council for the Social Studies, NEA, Dallas....Nov. 27-28 
National Council of Teachers of English, Boston............ Nov. 27-29 
National Science Teachers Association, Regional 

Meeting, NEA, St. Louis....................::::ceceeeeseee Dec. 27-30 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, 

Fe a OE TNE ORE CTLA see AS. 2 ee Dec. 29-31 
Public School Officers Association, Nashville................. Jan. 8 9 
Representative Assembly, Nashville.....................00000 Jan. 9-10 
Tennessee Education Association, Nashville.................. Mar. 26-27 


National Education Association, Miami Beach........ June 28-July 3 
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March 26-27 
in Nashville 





The State Convention 


To Attend 
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Our Dutch Friends in Holland 


ATAUGA School in Robertson 

County took on a real Dutch 
air last spring. Visitors entering the 
school noticed beautiful friezes on 
the cafeteria walls. A Dutch menu 
was seen on the wall just beside the 
serving counter. This interesting 
work had its origin in my Third and 
Fourth Grade room, and was the 
climax of the unit on “Our Dutch 
Friends in Holland.” 

It all started when one of the 
third grade girls noticed an attrac- 
tive picture of Dutch children skat- 
ing on a canal. She turned to me 
and said, “If I were not an American, 
I'd rather be a little Dutch girl.” 


Making Plans 


They immediately started plans for 
a study of Holland as a unit in social 
studies. After much discussion, the 
children and I decided on the fol- 
lowing points of study: 1. Country 
(location and size) 2. Homes 3. 
Farms and crops 4. Clothes 5. Games 
and songs 6. Food 7. Dutch names 
and words 8. Art 9. Dutch pioneers 
of our own country. 

The children were busy as bees 
during the next few days finding all 
available sources of material. The 
English class wrote to the Division 
of Extension of our state university 
for a packet of material on Holland 
which came by return mail. They 
also wrote to the Netherlands Lega- 
tion in Washington, D. C. from 
which they received interesting ma- 
terial and a picture of Queen Juliana. 
How this thrilled them, and how 
they looked forward to the Queen's 
visit to the United States! 


We Receive Help 


The Bookmobile came to school, 
and Miss Brown, Librarian, helped 
the children select books about Hol- 
land. One child’s mother who had 
visited Holland brought a wonderful 
collection of things to school. One 
of the most interesting items of this 
collection was a miniature spade 
with a windmill on the handle, and 
a Holstein cow engraved on the 
spade. This reminded the children 
that one of our most famous breeds 
of dairy cattle originally came from 
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Holland. This mother also made 
talks to the children, and gave first 
hand accounts of the country and its 
people. 

Soon the room was alive with 
color! Visitors admired the beautiful 
art work—tulip fields, dikes, wind- 
mills, canals. The homes shared the 
enthusiasm of the children, and 
parents offered help in every pos- 
sible way. One father made a table 
on which the children built a dike 
scene. Another one helped his third 
grade son find moss, shells and rocks 
with which to build the dike. A 
mother helped the girls dress their 
dolls in Dutch costumes. She also 
furnished tulip bulbs that came di- 
rectly from Holland. As an experi- 
ment in science, the bulbs were 
planted, and the children watched 
them grow and bloom. Some big 
brothers carved out klompen ( wood- 
en shoes). 


A New Language 


The children were thrilled by 
trying to use Dutch names and 
words. Soon I was replying to a 
cheery “Goeden Dag Mevrouw” as 
the children arrived in the morning. 

The highlight of the study was 
the lunch in the cafeteria, at which 
time Dutch foods were featured for 
all the school. The menu included 
baked fish, potatoes au gratin, slaw, 
cottage klaas (cheese) and pine 
apple, Poffertjes (fried bread), boter 
(butter), brown koek ( gingerbread ) 
and apple sauce, milk. The children 
derived a great deal of pleasure 
from making miniature windmills out 
of paper cups, which they used as 
centerpieces for all of the lunch 
room tables. They also decorated 
paper napkins with a Dutch motif. 
Just before lunch time they donned 
their Dutch costumes—aprons, caps, 
shoes, and went into the brightly 
decorated cafeteria. Visitors who 
were invited to eat with them agreed 
that this was a fitting climax to an 
interesting study. 


WE INAUGURATE 
(Continued from page 17) 


truly American organization, one 
which exemplifies the best in the 
democratic tradition. The meetings 
of teachers in localities all over the 
country closely approach that ideal 
of democracy; the town meeting.” 

Mr. Pace concluded his speech 
with the following statement: “The 
eyes of the world are upon the re- 
armament race and each step we 
take in closing the gap is of major 
importance. But let us not, in seek- 
ing this much-to-be desired goal, 
let our leadership lag in the field of 
education. For arms are used by 
men, tactics developed by men and 
the weapons of the future the prod- 
uct of the brains and technical edu- 
cation of men, and what value arms 
unless our capacity to use them or, 
more importantly, our genius to 
avoid the necessity of their use, 
grows and improves.” 

This inauguration, held in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, was of great signifi- 
cance to education in this country. 
It was attended by educators and 
representatives of lay groups from 
all parts of the nation. Messages of 
congratulations and best wishes came 
from many groups and individuals, 
including the two candidates for the 
presidency of the United States. All 
these messages, all the honors given 
Dr. Carr, were not for him alone, 
but were in recognition of a great 
organization and profession. There 
were expressions of faith in and sup- 
port of public education. Dr. Carr 
expressed this idea in the following 
words, “The installation of a new 
Executive Secretary of the teachers’ 
professional organization is only an 
event. We hope each of you will 
make this event an opportunity by 
using the occasion to think more 
steadily and to care more deeply 
about the future of American edu- 
cation.” 

It was a thrilling experience to at- 
tend this inauguration as your repre- 
sentative. Better days are ahead for 
education in America and I’m proud 
to be listed among the teaching pro- 
fession. I’m proud of the National 
Education Association. I have faith 
in its future under the leadership of 
William G. Carr. 
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LEARNING CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


variety of activities and studies— 
forestry and plant life; land-use, 
erosion control and soil testing; 
wildlife; geology and geography; 
water use and conservation; boating, 
fishing and water safety; bird walks 
and star study; cook-outs and 
pioneer camping, nature arts and 
crafts; social games, recreational and 
worship. 


Some Helpers 


Directing the education schedule 
was James L. Bailey, Director, edu- 
cational Service, Department of Con- 
servation, assisted by Henry G. Hart, 
also of the Educational Service. 
Other special instructors and con- 
sultants from the Conservation De- 
partment were Frank Alexander, 
Division of Geology; Foster Cowan, 
Division of Forestry; Dr. Glenn 
Gentry and Albert E. Hyder, State 
Game and Fish Commission and 
Henry Morse and Louis Twardzik, 
Division of State Parks. Miss Eliza- 
beth Roller, Peabody College stu- 
dent, was in charge of crafts and 
pioneer camping. Charles Weller, 
McKenzie, Tennessee, representing 
the Red Cross, handled water safety. 
Gordon Armour, Superintendent of 
Natchez Trace, and his staff aided 
in providing physical requirements. 
Chester County Health Department 
officials assisted with health and 
sanitation. 


Observers of the school camp in 
action included: Dr. Bascomb Story, 
Education Department, Memphis 
State College; Miss Mary Baker, 
West Tennessee Supervising Teach- 
er; numerous County Supervising 
Teachers; Theron Hodges, Resource- 
use Education Director, State De- 
partment of Education; Wilburn 
Shannon, Executive-Secretary, Ten- 
nessee School Boards Association; 
and §. C. Taylor, Director, State 
Parks Division. 


If the peoples of Europe resolve to 
come together and work together for 
mutual advantage, to exchange bless- 
ings instead of curses, they still have 
it in their power to sweep away the 
horrors and miseries which surround 
them and to allow the streams of free- 
dom, happiness and abundance to be- 
gin again their healing flow.—Winston 
Churchill. 
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BATTLE FOR MINDS 
(Continued from page 12) 

ade for Freedom. The money given 
by American citizens to the Crus- 
ade during the past two years has 
been used to build the powerful 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Free 
Asia networks. 

In Europe, the battle to protect 
children from Communism goes on 
as vigorously as in Asia. There Radio 
Free Europe broadcasts contain a 
good percentage of special programs 
for the children and adolescents of 
the satellite nations. Propaganda 
plays no part in these programs; their 
purpose is to help youngsters gain 
the ability to separate truth from lies, 
and to remind them that their na- 
tions once were free and had a proud 
history before the Kremlin moved 
in. 

The Crusade for Freedom has no 
intention of letting its drive against 
Communist tyranny lose force. This 
year it will go again to the American 
people for the support which will 
mean the further expansion and 
vigorous operation of Radio Free 
Europe and Radio Free Asia. The 
blows against Communism will be 


struck wherever the enemy is vulner- 
able. It should be gratifying to edu- 
cators that the future of children re- 
ceives a top priority. 














TIMMY TIME 
CLOCK PUZZLE 















An all-time 
Sifo favorite 
...Timmy Time 
imports the nec- 
essary learning of 

telling time to youngsters age 3 to 7. 

Hour after hour is spent with smiling Timmy 
Time. Thirteen removable pieces fit only in 
their correct order. Sparkling and attractive, 
all Sifo puzzles are made with only safe, 
non-toxic coloring. 

Send for free catalog of over 150 Sifo 
favorites for ages 1% to 8 years. 


THE SIFO COMPANY 


353 Rosabel St. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

















READING PROGRAM 


word usage. 


for beginners. 


immature groups- 


EVANSTON, ILL. 





WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


|. It provides pupils with improved child-experience 
stories in which every character "comes to life." 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use 
of separate teaching plans for superior, average, and 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterton and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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HOW REPRESENTATIVE? 
(Continued from page 11) 


practically every county and city 
superintendent in the state. During 
this conference the proposed TEA 
Program is presented and discussed 
in detail. Frequently the TPSOA 









Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. 
Cross indexed to show: 

e Subject areas 

e Grade levels 
We have America’s finest library 
of educational, religious and enter- 
tainment films for rental, nearly 
3,000 titles. 
Fast, efficient service from our large 
library. 
Write today for your free catalog to... 


Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Bivd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. 























“Yeah Dad, that’s her, but don’t let all 
that pretty sweetness fool you.” 
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takes official action on the TEA Pro- 
gram. Approval of the Program as 
presented is naturally the expected 
procedure. A majority of the TEA 
Legislative Committee which orig- 
inally recommended the Program 
are members of the TPSOA as in 
the case of the Administrative 
Council which approves it for 
presentation on the Agenda of the 
TEA Representative Assembly. But 
that is not all. The superintendents 
have already been briefed on the 
tentative program during their fall 
conference at Gatlinburg. 

Again let it be emphaized that it 
is no reflection on the superintend- 
ents that they take so much interest 
in the adoption of a TEA Program. 
They would be stupid and unworthy 
administrators if they did otherwise. 
But we cannot escape the fact that 
the TEA Program as presented to 
the Representative Assembly is more 
familiar to administrator-delegates 
than it is to teacher-delegates. And 
might it be suggested that the Pro- 
gram could possibly present the 
administrators’ point of view? The 
point which we would like to make 
here is not that administrators 
should be restricted in the least but 
that there should be more teacher 
participation in the formulation of 
a Program and that teacher-dele- 
gates representing more than 90% 
of the TEA membership should be 
given equal opportunity for discus- 
sion and caucus prior to the con- 
vening of the Representative As- 


sembly. 


Three Possible Solutions 


We offer three possible solutions. 
First, we suggest that a majority of 
the Legislative Committee should 
be teachers. Even if outnumbered 
on this committee, the administra- 
tors, because of their greater pres- 
tige and experience, would still be 
able to get their point of view 
expressed without the committee 
appearing to be intentionally stacked 
in favor of a minority group. In- 
cidentally, teachers should likewise 
have adequate representation on the 
Administrative Council in order that 
their point of view might be ex- 
pressed there also. 

Second, The TEA Constitution 
might be revised to permit the pub- 
lication of the proposed agenda of 
the TEA Representative Assembly 


in the TENNESSEE TEACHER is 
early as October, thereby enabling 
local associations to provide oppor- 
tunity for discussion of issues even 
before delegates are chosen for the 
Representative | Assembly. This 
would also permit discussion of the 
proposed TEA Program in the 
various departmental meetings of 
the Sectional Meetings which are 
held in Memphis, Nashville, and 
Knoxville. 

Third, provision should be made 
for Friday afternoon discussion 
meetings for the teacher-delegates. 
This might be on a Congressional 
District basis. Each District Coun- 
cil member could preside over such 
a meeting, report to the delegates 
from his district the latest recom- 
mendations from the Administrative 
Council, and then give the delegates 
the opportunity to ask any ques- 
tions and carry on such discussion 
as would naturally follow. The 
counterpart of such meetings is 
found in the State Delegation Meet- 
ings of the NEA Representative 
Assembly. If such meetings should 
prove successful, the election of 
NEA delegates and District Council 
members might be transferred to 
these meetings, thereby relieving 
the Representative Assembly of the 
responsibility of electing these offi- 
cers by the entire vote of the Assem- 
bly. After all, why should the dele- 
gates from the Second District, for 
instance, vote on Administrative 
Council members from the Fifth or 
Ninth Districts whom they know 
only from biographical sketches and 
nominating speeches? 


Common Interests 

Let it not be assumed that school 
administrators and _ teachers are 
constantly in conflict over TEA pro- 
grams. Their interests are certainly 
more in common than otherwise. 
Neither should it be assumed that 
the control which the members of 
the TPSOA has exercised over the 
TEA has been sinister, corrupt, or 
intentionally lacking in the interest 
of teachers. There have been many 
notable examples of administrators 
who have championed the interests 
of teachers and “carried the ball” 
for them. What we wish to em- 
phasize is that greater progress 
could be made with greater partici- 
pation by the “grass roots” level of 
TEA membership. 
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WHAT MAKES AMERICA? 
(Continued from page 19) 


makes America great. It built those 
skyscrapers and engineered those 
automobiles. Competition provided 
the fine suit that fellow is wearing. 
Competition had put a watch on 
almost every arm I could see. It 
kept all the stores humming with 
business. America has the best avail- 
able leaders because they must com- 
pete for their positions. Yes, America 
is great because its people are free 
to compete, one with another. 

Back at the bus station again, I 
sat down in a smoke-filled waiting- 
room to muse over the whole idea. 
If America is great because of its 
freedom, then freedom must be pre- 
served. It must be protected against 
power-hungry men and organiza- 
tions. If American freedom is to be 
preserved, the most significant power 
must remain in the hands of the 
majority of the people. Yet at the 
same time the minority groups must 
be protected, for it is true that the 
majority might deprive small racial 
or religious groups of their freedom. 

But what can I do to help pre- 
serve freedom? I can not be a 
statesman, nor a great general, nor 
a president. I am only a plain or- 
dinary fellow like millions of other 
Americans. But in America policies 
are decided by the people. I can 
insure my freedom by being vigilant 
to see that the power remains in the 
hands of the common people. After 
all, democracy is a faith in the peo- 
ple. Just plain ordinary people like 
the man who is sounding the last 
call before my bus departs. 


WORLD OF BOOKS 
(Continued from page 13) 
times there is a tragedy suggested. 
Some of the most popular of our bal- 
lads have been written about the 
sea. A few of them show traces of 
possible historical background. 
Down through the ages we have 
had poems, ballads, short stories, 
and novels. There is something to 
suit your every mood or taste. 





There is no legal blueprint for 
brotherhood. . . . Legislation can, at 
best, only ameliorate. And legislation, 
especially punitive legislation, can be 
successful only if other ameliorating 
factors accompany the power of the 
law: education, security and imple- 
mented religion.—Hodding Carter 
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THE AUDIOMETER 
(Continued from page 23) 


half day a week set aside tor visits. 
“Is the program just for school 
children or can adults benefit from 
it?” Actually the program is set up 
for the school children. Adult 
classes could be worked out if 
enough people were interested. 
“Are homebound children taught?” 
If the teacher of homebound chil- 
dren feels that a child needs a speech 
or hearing test, the speech and hear- 


ing teacher will gladly go with the 
teacher and test the child. Then the 
two will work together on what 
can be done for the child. 

“Doesn't it take lots of patience 
to work with exceptional children?” 
All teaching requires patience and 
exceptional children greatly appre- 
ciate the help they receive. The 
speech and hearing teacher feels a 
great reward when the child looks 
up smiling and says, “I understood 
what you said,” or “I can say that 
correctly now.” 











810 Broadway 


RSV 





THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


Telephone 42-1621 


Proudly Offers 
A Bible for the Family 
That Already Has a Bible 





Here is a Bible you'll turn to twice as often! More ac- 
curate, easier to read, yet preserves the beauty of the 
King James Version. Only authorized Bible in the lan- 
guage we use today. Bound in handsome maroon buck- 
ram, $6.00. In genuine black leather, $10.00. 


GET YOUR FIRST EDITION 


Nashville, Tennessee 


REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION 
OF THE BIBLE 
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Get Everybody in the Act! 


HAT type of preparation in 

public relations is needed to- 
day by classroom teachers and school 
administrators? How much of this 
preparation should be given at the 
under-graduate level? At the 
graduate level? After the individual 
is on-the-job? Who can help pro- 
vide the required public relations 
training? 

These are some of the questions 
which came before the National 
Conference on Public Relations in 
American Education held at Chi- 
cago in May, 1952. Twelve national 
organizations accepted the invita- 
tion of the National School Public 
Relations Association to serve as 
joint sponsors of the meeting. Out 
of the conference has come a new 
public relations handbook, TEam- 
inc Up For Pusiic ReEvLations, for 
association leaders, superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, college pro- 
fessors and officials of state depart- 
ments of education. 


Suggestions and Materials 


The handbook gives recommenda- 
tions for pre-service and in-service 
public relations preparation for 
classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, suggests ways in which 
specific groups and agencies can 
perform these tasks, and provides 
a guide to resource materials which 
will be useful to every person in- 
terested in building understanding 
and cooperation for the public 
schools. 

More than 300 educational lead- 
ers from all parts of the United 
States contributed suggestions which 
were used as a basis for discussion 
and action by the conference. 

Scores of suggestions are included 
in the handbook for assistance in 
public relations preparation which 
might be given by colleges and uni- 
versities, local school systems, local, 
state, and national associations and 
state departments of education. 

Many of these suggestions are 
incorporated in two chapters on 
“Profiles of Classroom Teachers and 
Their Public Relations Techniques,” 
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ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


Virginia Education Association 


It is time the whole team 
trained for public relations. 
Here are a few ideas. For 
a more complete story, order 
TEAMING UP FOR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, a_ handbook 
available from the National 
School Public Relations As- 
sociation, NEA, Washington, 
for $1.00 per copy. 


and “Profiles of School Administra- 
tors and Their Public Relations 
Techniques.” 


A Comprehensive Inventory 


In the resource section of the 
handbook there are chapters which 
give a blueprint of a public relations 
program for a local education asso- 
ciation, an outline of a public rela- 
tions course for school administra- 
tors, suggested action programs for 
classroom teachers, and an in-service 
program for a school system. 

Another chapter gives an inven- 
tory of public relations services and 
materials available through the 
following national organizations 
which sponsored the conference: 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development; Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, NEA; 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA; Department of 
Rural Education, NEA; National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations; National Con- 


gress of Parents and Teachers; 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; National School 


Boards Association; National School 
Public Relations Association; and 
University Centers for Cooperative 
Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration: Ohio State University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A new list of seventy-nine books, 
pamphlets, and articles on public 
relations comprises the final chapter. 


As an example of the type of 
concrete ideas given in the hand- 
book, here are seven suggestions for 
improving school public relations 


1. EVERYBODY AGREES that 
the most staunch friends of schools 
are the parents of children. This be- 
ing the case, your public relations 
committee should take positive steps 
for training individual teachers in 
the matter of improved parent- 
teacher relationships. At faculty 
meetings, or at one or more teacher 
club meetings, programs dealing 
with parent-teacher _ relationships 
should be arranged. Such programs 
might be featured by: (a) Presenta- 
tion of a skit demonstrating the right 
and the wrong way for a teacher to 
talk to a parent; (b) Distribution 
to all teachers of printed materials 
emphasizing the importance of good 
teacher-parent relationships; (c) A 
panel discussion on the subject fol- 
lowed by a free-for-all in which the 
whole group would participate; (d) 
Presentation to teachers by a parent 
or a panel of parents setting forth 
what most parents would like to 
know about the schools. 


2. “FOUR FOR THE PRICE OF 
ONE.” That’s what one superin- 
tendent jokingly says he gives his 
community groups when they ask 
him to speak at a meeting. When- 
ever he accepts one of the numerous 
speaking invitations that all super- 
intendents receive, he takes a school 
board member, teacher and student 
with him because as he tells his 
audience, “I don’t know all the an- 
swers.” Each time he brings differ- 
ent assistants to share the honors. 
The superintendent says that an 
extra dividend is the new responsi- 
bility for their actions that the staff 
feels in realizing that they really 
represent the schools. 


3. SET UP A PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS LIBRARY. Each system 
should set up a library or libraries so 
that each teacher may read current 
books, magazine articles, reports and 
other literature on public relations. 


4. ENCOURAGE TEACHERS 
to report news and comments re- 
garding the schools, both true and 
the untrue. A_ passing remark, 
heard by Miss Q at her bridge club, 
if relayed to the superintendent in 
time, might help avert a major dis- 
aster. This type of reporting must 
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be continuous. 

5. ENCOURAGE TEACHERS to 
play active roles in all worthwhile 
community activities. Furthermore, 
if a teacher is elected to an impor- 
tant office which requires quite a 
bit of time, her load should be ad- 
justed so that she isn’t overworked. 

6. SCHOOL PERSONNEL and 
community leaders should plan more 
programs which will benefit all 
citizens. In one city, for example, 
the artists series of seven programs 
is a joint school-community enter- 
prise. 

7. ENCOURAGE TEACHERS to 
stay in active touch with leaders 
and workers in other youth groups. 
Each child is influenced by his total 
environment. His experiences in 
his Sunday school class, on a scout 
camping trip, at the movies, at the 
municipal swimming pool—all these 
and more are sources of knowledge. 
These agencies must understand 
the school program and its objec- 
tives, and the school in turn must 
make the most of the services of 
community agencies. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
Continued from page 14) 
efforts toward directing all teacher- 
education programs in their eftorts 
in educating teachers must have 
their leadership from the state level. 
Without such leadership, the teach- 
er-education institutions could move 
in separate directions. 

Before much can be accomplished 
on the state level, it seems necessary 
to establish channels through which 
action can be taken. A first major 
job appears to be that of establishing 
a Council on Teacher Education. To 
accomplish this, it seems imperative 
that the State Department of Edu- 
cation should furnish leadership in 
this endeavor, and also serve as an 
agency which would help and en- 
courage cooperative undertakings. 

As representatives from the vari- 
ous colleges engage in cooperative 
undertakings, activities such as the 
following might be pursued profit- 
ably: (1) Clarification of common 
purposes, (2) attack on the com- 
mon problems now existing in teach- 
er-education programs, (3) teacher- 
education leadership clinics, (4) 
state-wide in-service programs for 
college staff members, and (5) a 
consideration of needed research. 
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Yours for the asking 


This issue contains many attractive offer- 
ings by our advertisers. Write as quickly 
as possible for the items you can use. A 
few pertinent offerings are listed in this 
column, but you will find other excellent 
material by watching the advertising in 
every issue. 
20a. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interest- 
ing spots along the highways. 

2la. American Railroads Mlustrated story 
of the development of American 
railroad transportation with map 
series showing expansion of railway 
system by decades. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 
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22a. 


23a. 


13a. 


The Coordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering 
every phase of seating, lighting, and 
decoration problems in the classroom 
and their effect on children’s posture, 
vision and general welfare. 

Cutaway View of An Underground 
Mine A 12” by 18” chart in three 
colors of the workings of a modern 
underground mine, with descriptions. 


. Supplement to Educational Film- 


strip Catalog 


. Classroom Teaching Films Catalog 


lists over 125 titles with full descrip- 
tion. 

New Film Catalog for 1952-53. Lists 
and describes over a thousand 16mm 
sound films of practically all edu- 
cational producers. 











GYM FLOOR FINISH 





HUNTINGTON @ INDIANA 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
TORONTO @ CANADA 
C] Tell us more about Seal-O-San. 


C] Send copy of 1952 Basketball Coaches Digest. 
Free to coaches; all others send 50c handling fee. 








NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 
CITY STATE 








Holmes Johnston 
Phone: 9-3928 





Your Tennessee Representative 


2248 W. Castleman Drive 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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SCIENCE IN A SMALL SCHOOL 


MRS. ANNA W. PEARSALL 
Pittman Center School, Sevierville 


T seems to me, as I meet science 

teachers from the larger towns or 
city school systems, that we in the 
small rural high schools live in al- 
most another world. I am not writ- 
ing with any intent to complain. 
Most of us are where we are by 
preference. But we do work at a 
disadvantage. 

We might class our difficulties 
under three general headings— 
administrative problems, poor equip- 
ment, and the inadequate back- 
ground and preparation of our 
pupils. 

The administrative organization of 
the small high school is such that 
the teacher load is heavy. We may 
be teaching six periods a day, leav- 
ing no time for science clubs, or 
even for properly setting up our 
classroom demonstrations. Practi- 
cally all our pupils-come by bus, so 
they cannot remain for a club activ- 
ity after school. 
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Have you ever wondered why small rural high schools con- 


tribute so few winners to, say, a science contest? 


one teacher’s explanation. 


Then the class personnel is too 
fluid. We have some pupils in class 
two days a week and absent three. 
How can we keep a class going on 
to new things when members con- 
tinually come in who have missed 
part of the work? Perhaps the pro- 
blem began much earlier. Maybe 
we should be asking how to keep 
the pupils so interested they will 
not want to stay out. Their truancy 
may be caused by their sense of 
failure. How can we prevent this 
feeling of failure without lowering 
our academic standards? 

Our advanced science and mathe- 
matics courses suffer when the law 
concerning the minimum number of 
pupils in a class is enforced. Even 
if we alternate physics and chemis- 
try, plane geometry and advanced 
algebra, it will probably not be pos- 
sible to get fifteen in a class in the 
high school that has only a hundred 
pupils. 

Many mountain children want to 
attend Berea College. They have 
to have mathematics and science to 
be considered for entrance. Must 
we deny these pupils the privilege 
of taking advanced courses? If we 
do, we discourage the brighter ones 
in our schools, after many of us have 
labored to make our beginning 
courses interesting enough so pupils 
will want to study further in these 
subjects. 

When we consider the equipment 
for science teaching in our small 
schools, we find practically nothing 
for giving individual laboratory 
work. And sometimes there is noth- 
ing for class demonstrations. A 
teacher buys his own materials. But 
we should have a room with running 
water and an electrical outlet, and 
a lecture table of some kind. It is 
remarkable what work can be done 
with almost nothing, and your re- 
ward is the enthusiastic gleam in 
some boy’s eyes as he comes nearer 


Here is 


so he may not miss even a part of 
the demonstration. 

Most textbooks are geared to city 
life. How can we make meaningful 
the reading about things a child 
has never seen? Few mountain 
cabins have electricity and running 
water and labor saving devices. On 
the other hand, a mountian boy 
knows more about using a lever 
than does a city lad. 

Pupils coming to us from one-room 
schools may have had no science 
courses at all. There may have been 
a little nature study, but there have 
been no reference books. We must 
be careful to present our ninth grade 
science work in ways that can be 
understood. We have to incorpor- 
ate into that course all sorts of guid- 
ance like learning to study, learning 
how to use the library and maga- 
zines and the dictionary. We have 
to supervise projects carefully and 
patiently to make them meaningful. 
Some pupils have never completed 
anything like a science project be- 
fore. 

We must teach habits of thought 
and neatness, even reading habits 
in some cases. While we are work- 
ing with these pupils of poor back- 
ground, we are neglecting the 
brighter and better prepared pupils, 
partly because of the lack of equip- 
ment, partly because of lack of 
time. 

Is it any wonder, then, that small 
rural high schools have few candi- 
dates for the Science Talent Search 
competitions? Would that we could 
do more for our pupils than we are 
now doing! 


The fundamental issue of our 
time is whether we can develop under- 
standing and wisdom reliable enough to 
serve as a chart in working out the 
problems of human relations, or wheth- 
er we shall allow our present lopsided 
progress to develop to a point that 
capsizes our civilization in a catastro- 
phe of immeasurable proportions.— 
Raymond B. Fosdick 
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b Wayside Wonders Anns Cnenrica’s Highways" 


It’s ready for you now ... the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s 

popular wall displays for classroom use, Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. This new 8-foot display dramatically 

shows natural color photographs of ten memorable scenes found along 
the highways of America. You'll find the display ideal for use either 

as an informative visual teaching aid (together with the 
8-page Lesson Topics, “How to See America by Highway,’ 
ready now), or as a handsome classroom decoration that can be used 
in many ways... and to illustrate many subjects. 
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READY FOR YOU NOW ... 


BRAND NEW SCHOOL WALL DISPLAY 


By GREYHOUND 















with 8-page study of highway 
FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Highways” educational display kit. (One to a 
classroom, please.) 


transportation for classroom use. . . 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES BENEFIT 


BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
cAmeucan Uniwewdal 
“TEN-TWENTY” DESK 


a features of the ““Ten- 
Twenty” Desk are of direct, 


positive benefit to pupils because 





Benefit by our 
wide experience, 
helpful service! 


You'll find it convenient and time- 
saving to take advantage of the 
capable, friendly service of our 
staff. Large warehouse stocks 
insure prompt deliveries. Make 
us your headquarters, as hun- 
dreds of teachers do, for the 
best in school furniture and sup- 
plies. Send today for your free 
copy of our complete catalog. 


Our free catalog 
is a reliable guide 
to all school needs 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 


Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

also benefit, because such relief Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

to work with—and rewarding Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

attainable. Exclusive advan- Primary Materials 


they relieve visual and bodily 


stresses and strains. Teachers 
makes a group of children easier 
results become more readily 


Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
ordinated classroom’’—are the Maps and Globes 
3-pesition desk-top (20°, 10° and Visual Equipment and 
: ee Supplies 

‘evei), and automatic fore-and-aft Office and Library Supplies 
seat adjustment. The seat also School Papers 


‘vels 45° eit] iii Athletic Goods 
swivels 40° either way, reducing Art Materials 


tages of the “Ten-Twenty” 


known as the “key to the co- 


body torque induced by right or 








left hand and eye preferences. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSAL TABLE 
WITH No. 368 ENVOY CHAIRS 


FREE BOOKLETS ra : 
Ie er Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, libraries, 
“Education Grows” and ‘“The Co- 
ordinated Classroom’’—two infor- 
mative works on recent educational 


developments. for kindergarten, elementary and high-school use. 


offices, dining rooms. Combines functional beauty, 
durability, convenience at moderate price. Sizes 





AMERICAN BODIFORM NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


AUDITC 1) HL 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
UDITORIUM CHAIRS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmerican Seating Company 


The most beautiful and practical 
of full-upholstered auditorium 
chairs. Bodiform provides the 
utmost in comfort, durability, 
acoustical benefit. Also available 
with folding tablet-arm. 














